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Houghton, Mifflin 
NEW BOOK 


THE BAY of SEVEN ISLANDS, 
and Other Poems. By John G. Whittier. With por 
trait. 16mo, gilt top, $1. 

Mr. Whittier gathers in this tasteful volume the poems 


he has written since the publication of “ The King’s 
Missive ” in 1881. 


BEVOND THE GATES. By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, author of ‘The Gates Afar,’ etc 
16mo, $1 25. 

This remarkable story describes the experiences, ac 
tivities, and infinite joy of those who have passed into 
the unseen world, and appeals to the hopes and longings 
of all who have lost dear friends, and who seek to 
realize the life into which they have entered. 


MERCEDESand LATER LYRICS. 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich, author of * Marjorie 
Daw,’ etc. 16mo, carefully printed on high quality 
paper, $1 25. 


> Co.'s 


c ‘ 
C 
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This exquisite book contains a striking drama and the 
poems written by Mr. Aldrich during the past few years. 
A beautiful book inside and outside. 


HE AND SHE: A Poet’s Portfolio. 
By W. W. Story, author of ‘Roba di Koma,’ etc. 
16mo, vellum, $1. 

A beautiful little book of lyrical poems, strung on a 
slight thread of romance, and full of that charm which 
distinguishes all of Mr. Story’s work. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Sent by mail, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


11 Fast Seventeenth St., New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARE MONSEIGNEUR CAPEIL AND 
“Catesby "One? See 
LOTHATR. By Lord Beaconsfield. Paper, 


8vo, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


LECTURES BY PERE HYACINTHE. 
“Respect for the Truth,” ** The Reformation of the 
Family,” “ The Moral Crisis." Translaved from the 
French by Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 8vo, pa 
per, 15 cents. 


IN PRESS. 
POPULAR LIFE OF MARTIN LU 


ther. Based on Kostlin’s ‘Life of Luther.’ Trans 
lated and enlarged by G. F. Behringer. The cheapest 
and best. Very popular in Germany. and will prove 
most popular in America. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1. 

OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE. A 
new and beautiful Christmas story, in artistic holt 
day binding. By Edward Fverett Hale. Clotn, $1. 

SPURGEON’S TREASURY OF DAVID 
Expositions on every verse of the Psalms. Complete 
in seven vols. Six now ready. Sold separately or in 
set. Per vol., $2. 


oe 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Now ReEapy. 
OF LITERATURE. 


25 cents, 


No. 100. BY-WAYS 


Wheeler, LL.D. 


By David H 
LaTE Iss Es. 

No. 99 FRENCH CELEBRITIES. By 

and others, Translated. 15 cents. 

No. 98, ILLUSTRATIONS AND MEDITATIONS 

book by Rev. Charles H Spurgeon. 25 cents. 


Ernest Daudet 


A new 
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MESSRS.ROBERTS BROS,’ 
New Books. 


INDIAN ITDYZLZS, from the Sanskrit of the 


Mahabharata. By Edwin Arnold, author of t 
Light of Asia.’ 16mo, cloth, price §1 
These stories, extracted from the prodigious Indla 
epic, are entirely new to English literature 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN ITS 


Great Periods. Third Period: M N PHas 
form with the First Period, EARLY CHRISTIAN! ‘ 
the Second Period, THe MippLe Acer, and completing 
the work. 16mo, cloth. Price of each sv t 
IN NAZARETH TOWAS a Christmas 
Fantasy, and Other Poems By John W. ¢ k 
idmo, cloth, gilt top, price $1 
Mr. Chadwick's previous volume 4 Book of Poems 
has already reached a sixth ecition, and is st t 
THE EXPANSION OF ENGLA.N By 
J.B. Seeley, author of ‘Ecee Homo’ and ‘ Nat 
Religion,’ 12mo, cloth, price $1 
Two NEW VOLUMES IN THE CLassic SER 


HEROIC BALLADS Selected) by tf 
Editor of * Quiet Hours’ and the “Wisdom 8 
from the best and most stirring ballads of he st 
and adventure 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By Lot 
Macaulay. New edition, with illustrations, 
of cach volume, $1 

Sold ty a ‘el s ‘ers. Matled, postpaid, bv 
publishers, bos 
ROBERTS b. ff ,,~ Bost 
d 9, 
My Regular Montniy L*sts 
FOR OCTOBER 
Of Choice and Rare BOOKS and PRINTS w 


any address on application 
R. M. LINDSAY 
828 Walnut Street, FP} felphia ‘ 


New Catalocue ry 


& 


> , 
Bo APS ( 
V 
é 


Old and N 
No. 68) 


Containing many Rare, Valua s 
the-way Books, in almost every brar f 
very moderate prices, just publis 1 by 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New 
17 Astor Pla New Y Kk 


THE COMPLETE INDEX TO 


LITIELL'S LIVING 








Now ready, NUMBFR THRFF | James-Lescar 
A copy for examination mailed to any adres 
E. ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, Philadel] " 
"> , I aAthniwry loo 
Unmounted Photograpls 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS F AI 
Embracing re pro luctions of famous origina ainting 
ney went architecture, et Price re, $1 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogur 
subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO 
Publishers, S88 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


Please mention the Nation 


Wadsworth Br 
IMPORTERS 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 

Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 


every description, 
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And 





84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
G2 Catalogues free on application 
mi “ , r 
S LGUs © 4MAINSA SC £4 
* Bought, Sold, and Exch: t Send f 
logue. Back numbers and volr s of the Na 
nished. A. S CLARK, 34 Park Kow. New Yor 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


THe WEEK ‘ ‘ S41 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS someeuee 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES 


Cheap Newspapers 

The Horse Show ‘ 
The Fnalish Radicals and Minority Keprese ntation.: 
The Metropolitan Opera-house : 


SpeciaAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The Channe! Islands 349 
The Amsterdam Exposition ‘ 350 
CORRESPONDENCE 
The English of German Commentators 351 
Some Causes of the Ohlo Defeat 351 
Our Consular Service . $51 
Gratuitous Distribution of the English Version of — 
the Mahabharata in America weeeee BOR 
Repression in Ireland sein 352 
NOTES oeeee ws coe SOR 
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Recollections of a Naval Officer 

Tourists in Mexico. 

Kvuestlin’s Luther 

Colonies and Dependenctke 8 

Notes of Talks on Teachin 

French and German Soci sfisim in Modern Times 


Animal Life 006369 
Canaries and Cage-Birds..... ... 260 
Modern Spanish Readings <<asu 
Books OF THE W<EK ine jscceeeseenews 360 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
No other 


TERMS OF 


sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
receipt is sent unless requested 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
| No deviation. } 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
cach insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents, 
” ——+ 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with 
choice of page, $27. - 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 


chotce of position, $80. —" 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
-15 





far as possible and arranged in order of size, — 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— =~ 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent Sree to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,300 
coptes. The Subscription List ts always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* The London Agent for THE NATION is Mr. 
6B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had. 


Decoration. 
EXH/BITJON.—Morris & 


/ “OREIGN 
Company, of London, have the honor to announce 
that they are exhibiting specimens of their_manufac- 
tures at the Foreign Exhibition now open at Boston 
WALL Parers, CRETONNES, DAMASKS, 
CARP! Ts, EMBROIDERIES, 
ARRAS TAPESTRY, PAINTED GLASs3. 


AAJ ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
d Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. Artists in Stained Glass. 





] TSS C. CONGDON.—Decorative and 
d Domestic Shopping of all kinds for ladies, gentle 
and children, Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 








ts" F. RANDOLPH. 











) OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Pliaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc.. 
ete, T. RB. STEWART & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St.. N. Y. 
Painter, Decorator, 


4 7 J. Me PHERSON N, 
+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer. 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Domestic. 
loge Fitted with ia Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera asses Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Ac oustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. Ww ALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union 8 uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enc osing stamp. Estab ished 1840. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


fi “OR SALE .— Subscription to new Edition 

de Luxe Emerson’s Works. Very desirable copy, 
No. 91. Address at once, stating what premium will be 
paid, De Luxe, P. O. Box’ 2338, Pailadelphia, Pa. 





ities 
HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 
Counsel in Railway Litigations, 1 20 Broadway, N.Y. 


( VARK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 


Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona ‘Territory. 
P 4r¢ hitect. 





H.é KR. AU SE, Landsc ape 
Sepemaniite al Maps, and Designs. 
83 Cedar Street, New York. 

New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,&120 Broadway, N.Y. 

M ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 


eee Decoration and al! Art- ‘work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., 


NV: A wal VIEL P. CONREY, “A ttorney- 
at-Law, 1844 N. Penn’a me, Indianapolis, Ind. 


] 1 J J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States ; 

CONNECTICUT, Stamford. : 

] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 

d Young Ladies. k.commended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


second, by Towns. 


MAINE, Portland, No. 51 High Street. 


| f THROOP’S English and French 
l School for Young Ladies and Children. Circu- 
lars sent on application. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
POSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


_ Address the Dean, EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. _ 


“XHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


NSTITUTEo, 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 62 Clarendon Street. 

] ME. E. DECOMBES will receive in 

d her family pupils desirous to study French and 
other languages. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 

| R. KNAPP’S HOME 
L Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school 
Se »pte ‘mber 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quin 
ADAMS ACADE: ‘M Y.— Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, LL.D., Chairman of Managers. 
Preparatory and Boarding School. This year’s record 
arvard College is higher than ever, all ap licants— 
oe. 10 bowery conditions. The boarding-house 
during the ear has been managed in a most com- 
fortable ané ~~ sfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, S. W ‘liliamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 
tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 

on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 


year begins 





SCHOOL for | 


} School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 2 


Boston. | 
TECHNOLOGY. Courses 


| cipal, 


UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys and | 


Young Men privately fitted ‘for college. Condi- 
tioned or rejected candidates coached. F. HOFFMANN. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater ; 
f OWARD COLLEGIATE I/nstitute.— 
Boarding and oy oo a for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston U niv., 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 


NEw JERsetyY, Belleville (Heights). 
RURO SEMINARY jor Young Ladies 


and 





opens Oct. 3. For circulars apply tothe principal. 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philade - ou the Pe nnsylvania Kallroad. 
7 school will open September 12, 
New York Crry, 145 W. Forty. fifth § Street. 
CLASS FOR BOYS.—Private instru 
, * tion, afternoons. Mr. THOMAS REEVES ASH. 
NEW YorkK City, 38 W. Fifty ninth Street. 
/ R. SACHS’S Collegiate Institute reopen 
mee mber 17. Thorough preparation for colleges 
(especially Columbia and Harvard), scientific schools, 
and business. German and French form important fea 
tures of regular curriculum. 
New building epgeers d nd sanitary onye rts. 
New YorK Ciry, 31 E. 17 th St., U nion Sq. Uist floor), 
y¥RENCH, — Berger's Method. — Conversa- 
tional lessons by the Author. No payment in ad 
vance. Free demonstration Tuesdays, hursdays, and 
Saturdays, 114.M. Classes for teachers; special terms. 


New YOrK Clry, 112 W. Thirty-eighth Street. 
H, MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
. No. 112 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
Reopens Sept. 26. 
_ The Princ ipal is now at home. 


NEw York Cry, No. 10 Gramercy , Park. 
A ESDAMES D'OREMIEULX VON 
TaUBE and DE BruyN Kops, successors to the 
Misses Haines and De Janon. Improved method ; se pa 
rate department for boys. School opens Sept. 20. 


New York City, 52 EF, Seventy-seventh Street. 
Nf iss d: fF. WREAKS'S Boaraing and 
y Day School for Young Ladies and Children re 
opens Sept. 27. Course of study thorough and complete. 


Special attention paid to mathematics and yg 8. 
Kindergarten class (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct. 


NEw YORK CIrTy, vi and 715 Fifth Avenue. 

] LLE.RUEL & Miss ANNIE BROWN 
d will reopen t he ir French and English Boarding 
and Day School Sept. 27, 1883, opposite Dr. Hall’s church, 
just below Central Park. Students prepared for colle 
giate examinations if desired. 


32 E. Forty-fifth Street. 


MINES PREPARATOR} 


New Yoré< City, 


CHOOL OF 


School.—J. WoorsripGE Davis, C.E., Ph.D., P - 
cipal. Introductory to all colleges. ‘Reopens Sept. 2 
NEw YorK City, 11 E. Fourteenth Street. 
“HORTHAND.—The most exact, simpli 
n uniform system. Most readily learned fet ial 
lessons given. Open day and evening. THE STE NOGRAPH, 


Nation. 


New York City, 8 E. Forty-seventh Street. 
HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
reopens Monday, Sept. 24. One boarding pupil. 
Send for circular. V. DABNEY, Principal. 


New York City, 315 W. Fifty-seventh Street. 
l {4N NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies will reopen September 27. 
Dr. and Mme. VAN NORMAN, 
Principals. 


NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares fo 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 

Wi WILFRED H. MUNRO, A. M., President. 


New York, Uti : 
MES: PIA TT 'S SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 1 19, 1883, _Applications should be made early. 


PENNSY LVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 

ISS ANABLE’S English and French 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, 

Chestnut Hill, 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English en and Day 


Norwood Avenue, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 
« ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 
Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 
Thirty- five acres of lay grounds 5 good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Richelieu Rivers. Boys received from 
nine to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$400 perannum. Circulars on Sy ae to the Prin 
HENRY JULIAN LYALL. 


VERMONT, Barr 
JARRE AC: 4DE MY.—Winter term, thir- 
ty-second year, begins Dec. 3. Classical and Eng 
lish courses. German, French, elocution, misitary drill. 
Board, with room, and English course, $43 per term. 
Healthful and ch: arming location. 
EDWARD H. DuTcHER, A.B., Principal. 


VIRGINIA, Greeaw ood Depot, Albemarle C. ounty. 
“REENWOOD.— A Military School for 
Boys and Young Men. Location: on east slope of 
Blue Ridge, immediately on Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, and 18 miles by rail —_ University of Virginia. 
AVID F. BoyD, Principal. 








GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. a. 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, Md, 
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SECRETARY'S OFFICF, CAROLINA, UMBERLAND, *} = | ’ hs 
ND 1 ao Co : x »7° 
Gara curegsoranwarcomar (Chas, Scribner's Sons 
*TOCK HOLDERS MEETING.—\n x ; sai ees 

. cordance with Article 6 of the Merger Consolida - oF RaSos 

tion and Agreement, the first meeting of the stockhol 
ers of the Carolina, Cumberland Gap, and Chicago 
Kailway Company, for the election of eleven Directo rye , P 
and the transaction of business of said consolidated ees ASSL SL 2 i ya \ ae s) 
Company, will be held at the Gener al Office of said 

Company in Alken, 8. C.,on the second Wednesday of 


ae 
ae 
ee 











November (14th), a. D. 1883, at 10 o'clock A.M ) yo , 
JOHNSON HAGOOD, President / Aaa // , 
S. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. LUULh COU. 
YRINCE & WHITELY OF GREAT RENOWN IN) NOTTING 
No. 64 Broadway, New York HAMSHIRE WRI TEN AND Ih] U's 
(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue TRATED BY HOWARD PYLE 
All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and ito Full embossed leat r.oMl 
sold on Commission. the author's desiyvns x} 
Private telegraph wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington inbisias . 7 ‘ . 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven, This superb book is = , 
and Richmond, Va. cpp erat teriarandienatinna. , 
kitali and elabors ever pr ‘ yx \ 
> ~ . urtist With pen and peor Mr. bs { atl 
Brow: N BROTHERS & CO., | %titt., With ven and pencil Mr. Pyie telte 
his merry met His illustrat iver rhat 
50 WaLL STREET for their steength and spirit 14 t bemuty 
IssvE COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS Phe rich teather binding is a feat 
For use in rt oe om a ah a saa ; : P 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. bitchalaadin cucibtinna Wl aaliananuh Vaated 
ao nD x > - » ) book in advance ft praat il 
- IDDER, PEABODY & CO., ” KY 
. . 1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 113 Devonshire St., Boston sheets ’ ‘ . ‘ 
4 7; yy 2 # 79971! tor “ } 
Mr higan Militar 3 Acad my, EXCHANGE AND LETTFRS OF CREDIT ON GREAT dg ' 
ORCHARD LAKE, Mic HIGAN, BRITAIN AND Lane ee ENT. ee ny 
‘orres $s: we “ 
A thorough Classical and Scientific School. Gra Ranme cnosuins & Co — nal ¢ ; 
duates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca PERIER FRERES & Co.. Paris ‘ New York Tt 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful MENDELSSOHN & Co.. Berlin. | oe ae . 
For cats —— address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth = ; : , 


Artillery, .S. Army, Adjutant. -m- rr — » . ear heh 
A FP. TURNER & CC., u Boston G 
( *HRISTIE’ S School and College Guide, tllus ° NO? Wisse tack Paaodeee , ; 
trated, representing 200 leading schools. At office, in ee Xe 
FREE; postage, 10 cents. Special catalogues and in DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS 
formation concerning schools free to parents describ Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence Ww? 
ing wants. Schools and families supplied with teachers. solicited. y 
Teachers, send for application-form. = CHRISTIE, . 
successor to T. C. Pinckney, Domestic Building, Broad >: - , : t? s ( 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. Binder Jor the A Akon ROHL St niin the New York Ma 
7? > —T , PIAA . . ~ mad Express 
/ ARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOK 
Women will be held - Cambridge, New York, (RUSSELL'S PATENT), 
: hiladelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 26, 1884. 
or further information apply to the Secret ry of the 
Ne w York Local Committee, 475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


ie = Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
») Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 


dents, grade teachers, _ cialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, andl Southern States for ensuing year. 


Waits. 
VALEDICTORIAN and former tutor 


at Ri ile wishes one or two private pupils. Ad 
dre ss W. M. HALL, Columbia College Law School, N. Y. 


1%: KNEELAND will give this winter, — wares ee ae ye 
in the vicinity of New York, lectures on his c< ( ‘ é a ( S etre ‘¢ 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 








travels in California, Iceland, the Sandwich and Philip 7 ~ a ‘35 as 
pine [slands, Japan and China, Singapore to Suez Canal, : . — +17 in cloth s¢} . 
and the Ita'ian and Pacific Voleanoes, with lantern form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, witt “An the t fofnew Ks ifisa genuine 
illustrations of scenery, people, customs, and industries, oe * ° —, } . lizht t t i1oPoOSss a old 1 1 ke Ik M 
before lyceums, popular audiences, schools, churches, The Nation stamped on in gold Holds one \ The pubiie taste ea t eso depraved a 
and in private houses, ; : ; ‘ : a ee watiy adiusted i Ss SOMO 3 ple ow bawe s think, wt 
154 FE. Twenty-sixth Street, New York. volume. apers easliy and neativ adjusted, entee oy cna tite. and honest i on re 
. + Poi of 1 ers bv feps : er | s il wi ¢ there is a 
I] Z7ANTED—To borrow $30,000 for five Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. A Pea caiaieas saat aiid Seetaiiee to 
years, at seven per cent. intere st, payable = . . 74 2 ~ of ik Marvel's ipdete works ”? 
semi-annually on a like amount of stock in three of the Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 7, Tyme s 
best national banks in Northern Illinois, selling from 10 New York. 
to SO per cent. premium, and paying from lu to 14 per A ADY PUl Ht 
cent. seml-annual interest, free from taxes. None but > = ) . 1B . 
rinsipals need apply. Fullest investigation asked. T ae Wy pay ) D A \ LC 414 OOK 
Woud take $10,000 each from three different parties. NOR I I 1 GERMAN LL¢ \ l fthe Heart: at 
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THE WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The Prose Works of 
Matthew Arnold. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


in S n Volumes. t2mo, each, $1 so. 


(Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles 
Kingsley'’s Novels.) 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES: 

Vol, 1— Essays in Criticism. 

Vol.2—On the Study of Celtic Literature—On 
Transiating Homer. 

Vol. 3—Culture and Anarchy 
land. 

Vol. 4—Mixed Essays—Irish Essays. 

Vol. 5—Literature and Dogma. 

Vol. 6—God and the Bible. 

Vol. 7—St. Paul and Protestantism —Last Essays 
on Church and Religion. 


Frier.dship’s Gar- 


POEMS. 


English Edition, complete in Two Volumes. 
samo, $5. 
Vol. 1—Early Poems, Narrative Poems, and Son- 
nets. 


Vol. 2—Lyric, Dramatic, and Elegiac Poems, 


American a complete in One Volume, 
2mo, $2. 


“It is to bim and Clough that the men of the fu- 
ture will come who desire to find the clearest poetic 
expression of the sentiment and reflection of the 
most cultivated and thoughtful men of our gene- 
ration."’—The Nation. 

“ Yet I know numbers of young men—and some, 
alas! no longer young—who have found im Mat- 
thew Arnold's poetry a more exact answer to their 
intellectual and emotional wants than in any 
poetry of Tennyson's, or even of Emerson's.” 

Henry A. Beers, in the Century Magazine. 

“Contains some of the wisest and most melodious 
verse that this age has produced.”’—London <Athe- 
meum. 


Selected Poems of Matthew 
Arnold. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 18mo, $1 25. 


** A volume which is a thing of beauty in itself.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


PASSAGES FROM THE 


Prose Writings. 
12mo, $1 50, 


“ Mr. Arnold's writings so abound in impressive 
and suggestive passages, which bear separation 
from tre text in which they appear, and are worthy 
of frequept re-reading, that his works may be said 
to lend themselves in a peculiar and unusual de- 
gree to this sort of anthological treatment.” 
Evening Post. 


EDITED BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. Chosen 
and Edited by. Golden Treasury Series. 
ISmo, $1 25, 


POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and Ar- 
ranged by. Golden Treasury Series, 18mo, 
$1 25. 

THE SIX CHIEF LIVES of JOHNSON’S 
‘Lives of the Poets.’ With Macaulay's 
‘Life of Johnson.’ Edited, with a Preface. 
I2mo, $1 50, 


THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with 
Critical Introductions by various Writers, 
and a General Introduction by Matthew Ar- 
pold. Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, 
M.A. 4 vols. 12mo, Library Edition, 87: 
Students’ Edition, hae 


MAC MILL AN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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ScriBNER & WELForRD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NATURAL GENESIS ; or, 
Second Part of a ‘Book of the Beginnings’; con- 
taining an Attempt to Recover and Keconstitute the 
Lost Origines of the Myths and Mysteries, Types and 
Symbols, Religion and Language, with Egypt for the 
Mouthpiece and Africa as the Birthplace. By Gerald 
Massey. 2 vols. imperial Svo, cloth (net), $12. 

*.* Also, by the same author, A BOOK OF THE BE- 
GLINNINGS. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth. $15. 





The New Volume of the Series of “ Illustrated Biogra 
phies of the Great Artists,” entitled 
WATTEAU. By J. W. Mollett, B.A. 

Illustrated with Engravings of Fétes Galantes, Por 
traits, Studies from the Life, Pastoral Subjects, and 
Designs for Ornament. Crown 8vo, ornamental 

cloth, $1. 


*,* Complete lists of this important series, 31 vols., 
with nearly 500 illustrations, supplied on application. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTH- 
day-Book. With appropriate Selections from the 
various Writings of thiseminent author. Small 4to, 


cloth, gilt, with portrait, 83 7: 





MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord 
Ronald Gower. 2 vols. 8vo, with frontispiece, cl., $9. 
“A good store of material not only for a liberal, but 
for a fashionable, a genealogical, an artistic, and a cos- 
mopolitan education. . It is not my province to 
criticise his book, but I may testify to the ente rtain 
ment and instruction which it has afforded me.”— 
G. A. S., in the Illustrated London News 


THE OCCULT WORLD: A Re- 
markable Record of Experiences and Research in 
Connection with the Occult Sciences of the East. 
By A. P. Sinnett, President of the Simla Eclectic and 
Philosophical Society. Third edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1 75. 


ELECTRICITY ANDITS USES. 
With numerous illustrations. By J. Munro. 12mo, 


cloth, $1 50. 


CRUISE CF FAS * 
Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene Waters. 
By R. W. Coppinger. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, $8 40. 


REVELATION AND MODERN 
Theology Contrasted; or, The Simplicity of the 
Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. By the Rev. C. A 
Row, Prebendary of St. Paul's, author of the ‘ Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1877,’ ‘Jesus of the Evangelists,’ 
ete. Svo, cloth, pp. 498, $4 50. 

‘The object of the present work Is to develop the 
pecitians which was assumed as the foundation of my 
Bampton Lectures ( Christian Evidences Viewed in 
lation to Modern Thought ’)—viz., that Christianity, as 
distinct from the theological sy stems of the different 
communities into which Christendom is divided, con- 
sists of a few simple principles which constitute its 
essence as a revelation, and to inquire what is really es 
sential to it, and what are merely human additions.""— 
Preface. 


READY OCTOBER 30. 


THE CITY IN THE SEA : Stories 
of the Old Venetians. By the ner of ‘Belt and 
Spur.’ With illuminations. Cloth, gilt, $2. 


NE ARLY READY 


1. HORACE WALPOLE and HIS 
World: Select Passages from his Letters. With 
eight copperplates after Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Cloth, $2 50. 


2. THE PHARAOHS aud SM EIR 
Land : Scenes of Old Egyptian Life and ae 
E. Berkley. With colored illustrations. Cloth gilt, 


#2. 
> LIFE IN ROME in the DAYS 
of Cicero: Sketches Drawn from his Letters. By 
Professor A.J. Church. With colored illustrations. 


Cloth, gilt, $2. 





*,.* The above books are for sale by all bookscilers, or 
will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Cata 
logues of rare and curious second-hand b.oks, music 
and musical literature, and detailed lists of our regular 
stock, will be sent on application by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No, 745 Broadway, New York. 
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With the November CENTURY begins the four- 
teenth year of the magazine, and the third under 
THE CENTURY name. The number is one of ex 
traordipary attractions, containing 


SIX FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS 
by CoLE and JOHNSON, and many strong literary 
features. The contents include: First chapters of 


1 SERIAL STORY BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


entitled ‘Dr. Sevier,’ a novel of New Orleans 
life, the time being the eve of the late Civil War. 


THE BULL FIGHT. 
An interesting paper by CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, with illustrations from life by BLUM. 


A NOVELETTE BY HENRY JAMES. 
Part L., entitled ‘‘ The [Impressions of a Cou- 
sin,” a story of New York. 

AMERICAN ARTIST IN ENGLAND, 
by Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, illustrated 
with drawings by WINSLOW HOMER. 

THE CAPTURE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

A narrative of personal experience bv BuR- 
TON N. HARRISON, private secretary to Mr. 
Davis, who accompanied him on his retreat 
from Richmond. This paper 1s of marked his- 
torical importance, as well as of great interest. 

TOURGUENEFF IN PARIS. 

Reminiscences of the great Russian novelist, 
by ALPHONSE DAUDET, his French contempo- 
rary ; with a new full-page poitrait engraved by 
COLE. 

THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. 

Sketches of a deserted California mining 
camp. PartI. By Rosert Lou IS STEVENSON, 
author of ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” etc. 


MADAME MODJESKA. 
A brief paper reviewing ber recent characters, 
with a new portrait by EATON and COLE. 


“ MRS. KNOLLYS.” 
A short story by the author of ‘* Guerndale.” 
GLIMPSES OF PARIS. 

An entertaining paper, richly illustrated from 

drawings by E. R. BUTLER. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 

A sketch by Mrs. OLIPHANT, with full-page 
portraits of the Queen, from a painting by Sully 
in 1828, and from a recent photograph. 

THE SCENES OF CABLE’S ROMANCES. 

By LaFrcapDIo HEARN, of New Orleans, with 
illustrations from etchings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

NATURE IN ENGLAND. 
By BURROUGHS, illustrated by PARSONS. 
THE BREAD-WINNERS. 

The fourth installment of the anonymous 
novel. 

In order that new subscribers who begin with 
the November number may secure the whole of 
‘*The Bread-winners,” which commenced in 
August, we bave reprinted, in pamphlet form 
from magazine plates, the three installments 
previous to November, and copies may be had 
of all dealers or of the publishers (post-paid) for 
ten cents. This is the first half of the story. 

THE DEPARTMENTS 
Contain a variety of interesting contributions, 
includivg ‘‘ Matthew Arnold in America.” by 
Prof. Henry A. Beers, ‘‘Opera in New York,” 
light poems in ‘‘ Bric-A-Brac,” etc., ete. 

Suoscripticn price of THE CENTURY, $4.00 a 
year ; single numbers, 55 cents each. All 
dealers receive subscriptions, or remittance may 
be made direct to the publishers by postal or ex- 
press order, registered letter, bank check, 
or draft. 

Thirty-six Numbers for $8. 

A subscription for one year, and the 24 back 
numbers from the beginning of THE CENTURY 
series, for $8.00, or a subscription and the 24 back 
numbers, bound in 4 volumes, post-paid, for 
$10.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 
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Tne official figures from Ohio show a majori 
ty of about 70,000 against the prohibitory 
amendment. This was cast almost entirely 
by the cities. In eighty-three counties of the 
State the amendment had a clear majority of 
nearly 5,000, but in the remaiping five coun- 
ties, Which contain the large cities, the ma 
jority against it exceeded 75,000. In Cincin 
nati over 60,000 votes were cast against it, and 
only 8,000 for it. In Cleveland, Columbus, 
Toledo, and other cities the vote was in the 
ratio of about two to one against it. The 
meaning of these figures is obvious enough. 
In the rural sections of the State, where the 
difficulties in the way of enforcing prohibi 
tory laws are comparatively slight, the senti- 
meut in favor of such legislation bas gained 
remarkable | strength. 30th ~=Republicans 
and Democrats are in favor of it. Eleven 
counties which gave majorities for Hancock 
in 1880 have cast majorities in favor of the 
amendment, and the entirely reasonable esti- 
mute is made that one-third of the total prohi 
bition vote was cast by Democrats. In the 
cities, however, the tide of sentiment runs al 
most as strongly in the other direction. The 
vote against prohibition in them is so large as 
to preclude the possibility of explaining it as 
being due mainly to the combined opposition 
of the liquor interests. The opposition was 
undoubtedly swelled by the votes of many 
temperance people who believe that license is 
a more practicable check to intemperance than 
probibition. 





Massachusetts Democrats are predicting But- 
ler’s defeat by 20,000 Republican majority, 
and the reason they give for it has been ap- 
parent to close observers of the campaign from 
the start. They will allow him to be beaten 
because if he is elected he will appear before 
the Democratic National Convention and de- 
mand a nomination for President. If he were 
refused this, they are afraid he would bolt and 
run as an independent candidate, drawing 
away enough support from the Democrats to 
defeat their ticket. By letting him be disas- 
trously defeated now, they think they will so 
destroy him politically as to make his future 
movements comparatively harmless. This is 
the view taken by Democratic authorities in 
all parts of the country, and even if he is de- 
feated, Butler ought to be able to derive a 
grim sort of satisfaction from the spectacle of 
the leaders of a great political party runping 
away from him at the top of their speed lest 
he make a sudden grab and kidnap the whole 
party. 


One of the great difficulties in Butler's path 
of reform during the past year has been the 
difficulty of proving that the tanning of the 
skins of paupers had become one of the State 
industries, He has relied considerably on this 
tanning for retlection, but has been much 
bothered by the scarcity of proof. All that 


he was able to make out was that one skin had 
been tanned at some time or other, probably 
by some medics] student, while what he 
wished to make out was that the tanning of 
paupers’ skins was a branch of local manu 
faciure fostered and encouraged by the State 
Goveroment and the Republican party. The 
situation was becomivg more serious as the 
election drew near and no fresh evieence was 


ppeared, 


forthcoming. But relief has at last a 

just where we might have expected it to ap 
pear, in the testimony taken by the famous 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
A tanner named Chase, who is out of, and 
says he finds difficulty‘in getting, employment 
owing to prejudiced employers having black 
marks against bim on their books, has turned 
up as a Witness, and says he has seen a 
great deal of this tanning, and that the 
business has increased of late years,” but 
“was stopped four months ago,” of course 
owing to Butler's exposures. Becoming more 
particular, he said he had seen ‘* several whole 
hides of women” that had been tanned, and 
extremely well tanned, for they **iooked as 
natural as life.’ Chase is evidently ready to 
tellas much more about this business as may be 
necessary between now and the first week in 
November, and for reasons probably not re 


motely connected with the ditt 


icultv of ob 
taining employment, from which he says he 


suffers. 


The market for American railroad seeur 
ties has within the last week shown the first 
symptoms of a reaction from 
Which has continued almost without inter 
ruption for several months. It is of course 


well known tbat a general decline bas been in 
progress for nearly two years. But the 
cline of the last four or tive mouths had 


. 
scarcely been interrupted by any reaction un 
til it began to appear last week that 
market, at least, had been immense 
sold by speculators, and that a gradual ab 
sorption of stocks by purchasing investors 
during the Iast few montbs had taken a 
large amount out of the market. Whether 
this is anything more than a merely tempo 
rary reaction it is impossible to say. That 


there has been a vast samount f idle 


capital awaiting some sort of investment 
that will pay a moderate but certain interest 
is well known. Butit is still an open question 


whether the late withdrawals of railroad 


stocks should not be regarded as spe culatior 
instead of investment for dividends f so 
an advance of 10 or 15 per cent. would bring 
the major portion of these stocks into the mar 
ket again, and the situation would not be 
greatly different from what it was befor 
There is nothing to show that confidence in 


railway management generally, or in the gene 


ral aspect of commercial and industrial affairs 
has been restored in any considerable degree 
The facts still remain that the railroad mile 
ire ff the countrv has nthe last few 
vears grown faster than the trafhe of 
the country, and that the excess of rail 


Tt 
road building has caused an increase of the 


lante ‘ : - — t , anad 
plants of iron mills and the output of coal 


properties fo a point in excess 
ments of the country, unless t ren { 
railroad mileage ist ntinu Bart t i 
not be, ane the iron and coal trad 
haps n ft Vet seen their lowest 1 t fad 
s Hence Ive i } \ 
vast amount { se s \ 
find purchases for inv 
prices For the first tit his \ 
of sterling exchange hay 
at which it will pay t t 

The tangle in whieh tl en N 
ern Pacitic preferred iy 


nome n the | ry s . \ 
chant t Weeks i Ws \ 
lic advertisement that the t . 
this stock would ‘ ~s 
pose of voting om thre . 
It was perfectly | ‘ 

corner itse ful \ 
who was ‘‘shor { “ \ 
posiiton of per { “ ‘ 
ul Le rs! it it hb | { . ‘ \ 
supposed tha < \ 
practically t \ 
for closi tlre AS l 
commonly eufertained that very rew 
servers on. the f 
Whose shares were not ck 
transfer office, 1 } ‘ 
early in fl luv 

{ m, and were as Se 

advance to 174 ] et 1 
o'clock Tt vexplana f Y s 
that t ences Ath \ 
long and = successt | 
stone pd to the ‘ st faets l S 
evidence that AD \ \ t t 
of the ( or exveept i \ { 
holders who were indiffer to the vot 
the mortgage iestion, and wh Dy d 
to have their shares in convenient places 


where thev could be hurried to the market 


the sake of the premium. All that was needful 
to produce a corner was for the bears to set af 
letiance all the facts Known to them rhis 
they appear to have done in the present case 
It is seldom that so large a pr s paid for s 


little information 


Among the many suggestions made for 
either gm tting rid of the silver dollar or put 


ting it to some use, that which proposes thi 
suppression of the one and two-dollar notes 
seems to be the most feasible If these notes 
were out of the way, a vacuum would be 
created for about $60,000,000 of silver. The 
liberation of this amount would be a great 
relief to the overburdened vaults of the trea 

sury, and would postpone but would not avert 
the crisis which mustcome if the two-millions 
per mouth law continues in force, The objes 

tion raised against the suppression of the 
small notes—that witbout them we should 
have nothing with which to make smatl re 

mittances in letters—-has been removed by the 
introduction of the postal notes An in 
direct gain from the suppression of the small 


notes and the substitution of silver, would be 
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found in the practical experience gained in 
dollars. Sixty of 
these dollars weigh about two thousand tons. 
This weight distributed in the pockets of the 
people and carried around for a year, wearing 


carrying silver millions 


holes in their trowsers, could not fail to have 
a Wholesome influence upon public opinion, 
and would lead many people to take a more 
concrete view of the silver question than they 
have heretofore held 

The surplus revenues of the Government 
having again become a public nuisance, de- 
spite the large reductions in taxation effected 
last winter, it becomes necessary to look at 
the sources of the income and decide which of 
them shall be choked. The most hasty ex- 
umination of the subject discloses two articles 
of consumption of nearly equal productive 
ness in the way of revenue, but very different 
in al] other respects, viz., sugar and whiskey. 
Each yielded upward of $50,000,000 of reve- 
nue during the last fiscal year. The duties on 
sugar were lowered a trifle last winter, but itis 
likely that the increased consumption will soon 
bring the total revenue from this source up to 
the former figures. The protectionists call for 
” of all internal taxation, in- 
cluding the tax on distilled and fermented li 
quors. The revenue reformers urge a reduction 
of the tariff sufficient in amount to cut off an 
The temperance people, who are 


a ‘‘clean sweep 


equal sum. 
probably more numerous and certainly more 
active than the protectionists and revenue re 
formers combined, are justly borrified at a 
measure which proposes to reduce the prime 
cost of alcoholic liquor to twenty cents per 
gallon. The ideal measure to them would be 
a tax so high as to be prohibitory, or, better 
still, the destruction of all distilleries by fire. 
Neither prohibition nor destruction being pos- 
sible through national legislation, the forces 
of with of 
revenue reform in solid phalanx to prevent 
any cheapening of the cost of liquor to the 
dram-drinker. 


temperatce are leagued those 


The application of the term ‘‘dude” to a 
particular kind of dandy has led to the use of 
it by a great many people as a term of re- 
proach for all well-dressed persons whom they 
dislike, and, like all 
saving invention. Mr. Tourgée, the author of 
‘The Fool's Errand,’ who has taken to lectur- 


nicknames, is a labor- 


ing, without any very good reason as far as 
we can see, has now turned the term to better 
account than ever by preparing a lecture on 
the dude. Ile uses the word to describe all 
sorts of persons with whom he does not agree 
or does not approve of. He has his literary 
dudes, and his political dudes, and his fash- 
ionable, sporting, and artistic dudes; but 
from his account of them one can see no rea- 
son in the world for calling them dudes, ex- 
cept that Mr. Tourgée does not like them. 
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The President of a New England woollen 
company testified before the Senate Labor 
Committee 
condition of manufacturing industries in this 


in Boston on Wednesday that the 


country was not very prosperous because pro- | 


As 
manufacturing, he said it was a 
lamentable fact that Americans were getting 
out of it and foreigners were doing the most 
of the work. He thought free trade would 
put an end to it enurely for a time, and when 


duction was in excess of consumption. 
for woollen 


| asked if he thought that would be a good 


| thing to do, declined to answer. 








the present duties were high enough, how 
ever, thus intimating that, whatever the trou 
ble might be, the remedy for it could not be 
found in protection. The real causes for the 
present state of affairs are not far to seek. 
The protective duties have given such a false 
stimulus to woollen manufacturing during the 
past few years that the supply has greatly ex- 


ceeded the demund. This was so evident tothe | 


manufucturers at the beginning of the year that 
they agreed to run only two-thirds of their ma- 
chinery, in the hope of warding off trouble from 
over production. It is evident now that they 
took the alarm too late. Another cause has 
been the inferior quality of the productions. 
All jobbers in woollens complain of the lack of 
enterprise shown by American manufacturers 
in designing new styles and patterns, and say 
they put themselves outside the market by 
producing year after year the same kinds of 
goods. This has long been recognized as one 
of the most damaging effects of protection, 
which deprives business of that constant exer- 
cise of ingenuity and invention which an un- 
restricted competition makes absolutely essen- 
tial to success, 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution calls the at- 
tention of the Southern farmers with much 


emphasis to the fact that they do not get as | 


much money from a good crop of cotton as 
from a poor one. It quotes from Latham, 
Alexander & Co.’s cotton book to show that 
while 4,600,000 bales in 1875-6 brought $399, - 
000,000, last year a crop of 6,900,000 brought 
only $327,000,000, or, in other words, al- 
though the latter crop was larger than the 
former by 2,300,000 bales, it brought $72,- 
000,000 less money. In 1880-81 6,600,000 
bales brought $336,000,000, or $9,000,000 in 
excess of last year, though there were 300,000 
fewer bales sold. It calculates that the 
cotton crop of the last three years brought 
$1,000,000,000 into the South, but it says it 
went away to the North to enrich ‘‘ money- 


| changers and food misers,” or in other words 


went to purchase corp, grain, and meat which 
the South could raise at home. The meaning 


| of all this, it says, is plain: 


| general demoralization and loss. 


Ife might just as well call them kangaroos or | 


prairie-dogs. We are afraid that Thackeray's 
‘Book of Svobs’ has been too much in the 
lecturer’s hands lately, but that in perusing it 
he has failed to perceive that Thackeray was 
careful to describe nobody in any sphere as a 
**snob” who did not exhibit the great snob 
characteristic, ‘‘mean admiration of mean 
things.” 


| 000 bales.’ 


‘Good prices come with moderate crops. Big 
crops tumble the prices down to the point of 
If the South 
could confine the crop to 5,500.000 bales a year 
for three years she would realize more money 
than if she raised three annual crops of 7,V00,- 


’ 


It therefore advises Southern farmers per- 
sistently to shorten the acreage of their cot- 
| ton and extend the limits of their grain fields | 
and pastures, with the object simply of keep- 
ing the money she sends away for provisions 
and forage at home; whicb, on this plan, 


would make the South ‘ plenteously rich.” 
At present ‘‘ her labor enriches other sections, 
while she is kept in poverty and subjection.” 


What is curious about all this, as a piece of 
advice coming from a writer who professes to 
understand business and addressed to business 
men, is that it contains no calculation of what 
it costs the South to import its provisions, and 


no comparison between the value of a crop 


| of 


He thought | 


' 





| cotton. 


corn and a crop of cotton raised 
the same acreage. Whether it pays a 
Southern farmer better to grow cotton, of 
course depends partly on what he has to 
pay for his corn, and not, as the Constitution 
seems to think, wholly on what he gets for his 
If an acre of cotton brings $100 in 
a year of moderate crops, and the corn which 
would have grown on it can be bought for $60, 
it would be folly to grow the corn because in 
years of large crops the cotton only brings 
$90 or $80. In other words, a farmer has to 
keep his accounts like other people if 
he wishes to avoid bankruptcy or poverty. 
Iie must grow what he gets most for, and buy 
what he can buy for less than he could raise 
it for. And this calculation of the compara. 
tive merits of cotton and corn as a crop 
of course every farmer can and must make 
for himself, and probably does make for him- 
self, and acts on the result. The notion of the 
Constitution that the $1,000,000,000 received 
for cotton would make the South ‘ plenteous- 
ly rich,” if kept in the country and not sent 
away for commodities, is an interesting speci- 
men of protection in its earliest stage. 


on 





The Medical Liberals won what is proba- 
bly a decisive victory over the Conservatives at 
the meeting of the County Medical Society on 
Monday, electing their ticket by 375 to 220. 
They had a powerful reinforcement of new 
members, whose appearanceseems to have taken 
the others by surprise and led to some un- 
pleasantness. But, on the whole, the pro- 
cvedings seem to have been harmonious, and 
nothing more serious occurred than the 
‘‘ taking down” of some remarks of an un- 
parliamentary character. We presume the 
affair will have no direct effect on the quarrel 
of the codes, but it will undoubtedly make the 
new-code men feel themselves masters of the 
situation, and perhaps lead some of them to 
revel in consultation with homeopathists. The 
controversy will probably settle itself, as so 
many controversies now settle themselves, 
by the triumph of rationality. Doctors who 
think they can do any good by consulting 
with home@opathists will consult with them. 
Those who do not think so will not consult 
with them, and so noharm will be done. The 
whole quarrel reminds one of the story of the 
Episcopalian lady who went with her Baptist 
married daughter, whom she was visiting, to 
the Close Communion Baptist Church, and 
took the communion there. The deacons 


’ 


were much annoyed, and reported the matter, 


| and asked what should be done. 


with some indignation, to the wise old pastor, 
‘“* Well,” 
said he, ‘‘ watch and see if she does it again, 
and if she does, take my gold-headed cane 
from the vestry, and hit ber smartly over the 
head with it.” 
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Mr. Frank Hatton’s recommendation that 
city postage should be reduced to one cent is 
worthy of attention on ail grounds but one, 
and that is, that the existence of two kinds 
of postage-stamps for first-class matter is 
a constant source of confusion and delay. 
It opens up a daily opportunity for every 
body to make the old mistake of putting a 
one-cent stamp on a two-cent letter. This 
ought not to be a serious matter, but the 
Post-oftice makes it a serious matter. It re- 
fuses to forward the letter under these cir 
cumstavees, and thus exposes the sender to 
delay that may be very mischievous. One of 
the great comforts and advantages of the late 
reduction of postage to two cents all round is 
the getting rid of the two rates. It will be : 
great inconvenience if we have to go back to 
it under the old rules. If we are to have it 
again, the Post-office should forward ail in- 
sufliciently-stamped letters, aad cullect the 
balance due on delivery, as the English post- 
office does. The penalty inflicted for the 
trifling mistake of putting on one stamp in- 
stead of another was tremendous enough to 
be ludicrous. No man’s letter on which any 
attempt at prepayment has been made, ought 
to be stopped in transitu, except as a punish- 
ment for fraud. 


Mr. Hatton’s other suggestion, that there 
should be special rates and special messengers 
for letters requiring immediate delivery, seems 
open to somewhat the same sort of objection. 
A first rate postal service in cities would and 
ought to deliver all letters as quickly as any 
letter can be delivered, and at uniform rates. 
It would be impossible to set up this specia! 
service without diverting to it some of the 
postal zeal, and money, and energy which are 
needed for all letters. The introduction, too, 
of a new corps of officials who would some- 
times have too much to do and sometimes 
not enough, would probably create a good 
deal of confusion and laxity of discipline. It 
is not well for the Government to bave in its 
employ a body of men or boys exposed to 
periods of idleness. It ought to have no one in 
its service whom it does not keep going all the 
time. Moreover, the special messenger service 
is already abundantly supplied for those who 
ean afford to pay for it, in this city at least, 
and at very reasonable rates, by the District 
Telegraph Companies. Therefore, if any- 
thing can be done to expedite the city delivery, 
we think it ought to be done for all, and with- 
out extra charge. In London it is now so 
prompt that it has taken the place of special 
messengers even for invitations to dinner and 
the answers thereto. 


The Newburgbers have celebrated the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the last act in the great 
drama of the Revolutionary war—the disband- 
ment of the army and its return to peaceful 
pursuits, to live under a new political order, 
and to witness the rise and progress of 
ideas and institutions of which only the faint 
est signs were then visible on the horizon. 
There were probably but few of the actors who 
had then any perception of the real greatness of 
the occasion. If there had been many it would 
perhaps not bave been marked by so much he 
roic simplicity. The self consciousness which 


the activity and influence of the press have 
since diffused through the community, and 
which makes us all look round to see if th 
reporters are present before we will consent to 
say fine things or do great deeds, was then 
unknown. The written style of the time was 
a little stilted, it is true, but the men and 
women were not. The Newburgh episode is 
perhaps most memorable as having given the 
finishing touch to Washington's fame. It 
was the critical period in his career—the 
period at which so many preceding politico 
military heroes had failed, and more particu 
larly his Anglo-Saxon predecessor, 
well. 


Crom 
In fact, the great military chiefs who 
can advise the army to go home when th 
war is over, and put away power which it 
not only offers but can bestow, have been so 
few, that if Newburgh was celebrating Wash 
ington’s conduct on this oceasion, and nothing 
else, it would be celebrating one of the great 
events of human history. The last) seven 
years have been studded thickly with Revolu 
tionary anniversaries, but Newburgh com 
memorated what was, in moral signiticance, 
as the final test of the political capacity of the 
people and their leaders, the greatest event of 
the war. 

The controversy between the Government 
officials and the officers of the Arctic rehef ex 
pedition is bringing out a good many disagree 
able facts. 
was responsible for the failure to accomplish 
anything for the relief of the Greely party, is 
still undecided, but enough has been revealed 
on both sides to show that the expedition 


The main point at issue, as to who 


Was sent Out in many respects inadequately 
The 


wking 


equipped for the task assigned to it 
official instructions seem to have been |; 
in explicitness, and the crew of one of the 
vessels was apparently as bad a lot of me 

as could well be got together. The conduct 
of those in command is at least open to the 
charge of bad judgment, and the general ver 
dict upon the expedition is likely to be that 
it was badly managed throughout 


The news comes from Lima that a treaty of 
peace bas been formally signed between Chili 
and Peru. This is doubtless the Iglesias 
treaty, by which Chili takes the nitrate and 
guano territory, without assuming any por 
tion of the Peruvian debt of $200,000,000 

t 


c 


and Iglesias takes charge of the Govern 


ment of Peru. This leaves Peru stripped of 
her must valuable possessions, and gives the 


French and English holders of her bonds any 
thing but a cheerful outlook 
given evidence of a disposition to govern 
wisely, and to allow the country a period of 
repose and order in which to recover from 


Iglesias has 


the losses of this long and costly struggle 
He will come into power with assurances of 
popular support, and if he keeps the promises 
of his pronunciamiento of a few months ago, 
his Presidency will be a fortunate one for 
Peru. 


London 7ruth, which has the knack of giving 
the ‘‘ true inwardness" of a good many social 
as well as political phenomena, publishes a 
letter from Paris which throws some new and 
probably correct light on the late Parisian in 


sults to the King of Spain It says that a 
feeling of irritation has been rapidly grow 
ing among the Parisian populat includ 
ing the members of the Government, over 
the manners of the royal personages who 


fovso’s case, in their full state, and at other 


times under the transparent disguise known as 


‘incognito When they go there ine 
however, they are very apt, and not unnatu 
rally, to frequent) exclusively the society 
whether Bonapartist er Legitimist f what 
once Was the gover class France, but 
so no longer It isthe society which they " 
best and to which thev naturally be tt 
iristocratic society, in shor But it sot = 
that this societv now not only f . 7 {reely 
eXpresses, Supre! tempt ts Vfortl 
Rep thie itn Ce VeoTuivie eT w! ‘ = 
but for tl pers lv who carry 
count their humt ‘ 
ners, Jt appears sy rovs 
gre Alfonsoa t! t W 5 
society permit themsels sha vos! S 
ind ridicule w h its I uy ’ 
fepublican Ministers, and more pa arly 
ou their wives and and shay ’ 
feed, ind ly 1 { nny crt t 
of taking no notice of the ladies of President 
Grevy's family l ss of W s is 
sald to be the only | lish ladv of the roval 
family who has called M Grevy \ 
her visits Paris Tt thers simply allow 
their } ands t t M. Grevv's vis 
What s to thes ll this is that it 
Isa i iyzrt ier Prem M s ‘ n 
th posi 2 i iter v whi 1 Toval 
wha Tis i pers a s ] in ind 
Germany iTk for bishops ] 
tessors { iVvin waa sts V Ao rh 
r Secon tl s ety f 1) husbands while 
snubbing or ignoring the wives The hus 
I ands in the a ae | intries have alw iVS sul 
mitted to this sort of impertinence, some be 
use they do not care, and others because 
though they do care, there is no help for it 
Noman of ordinary sensitiveness likes to adver 
tise to the world the fact that there are houses 
to which be had to go, or liked to go, in which 
his wife was not welcome A great many, 


enjoy aristocratic 
company so much that they do not mind Jeav 
thome to chew the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy, while they are being 
flattered and petted by duchesses and coun 
tesses, But the President of are public of course 
cannot allow himself to be made the object of 
calculated bad manners, or yx rmit any one to 
indicate in Paris, at least, that there is society 
too good for his wife. So M. Grévy has been 
driven into open resistance by refusing to ac- 
cord any civilities to distingui-hed strangers 
It was 
rumored, too, that Alfonso had made fun of re 


publican manners, an indiscretion which might 


which they were not ready to return. 


be forgiven in as young a man as be is; but a 
young man who commits it ought netto go to 


Paris in the character of a friendly sovereign. 
Anyhow the report of it, probably coupled 
with gossip about other slights which the 
President had had to endure, led the mob, it 
is said, to prepare a reception for the royal! 
stranger which was anything but courteous, 





OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


SUMMARY 


(WEDNESDAY, October 17, to Tuespay, October 23, 1883, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC, 


THe Comptroller of the Currency has com 
pleted his calculation of the effect upon the 
national-bank circulation of the recent call of 
$15,000,000 of 8 per cents. It shows that 
more banks and a greater amount of national- 
bank notes are affected than was supposed. 
The second call touches the circulation secu 
rity of 144 banks, and affects $8,352,000 of 
circulation. " 

The report of the free delivery service of the 
Post-office Department for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, shows that during the year 42 
offices were added to the list of ‘“ free-de- 
livery ” cities, making a total of 154. These 
offices employ 3,680 men, and cost the Gov- 
ernment during the year $3,173,336. The 
amount appropriated for the service was $3,- 
200,000. 

The Secretary of the Navy on October 10 
wrote to Commander Wildes, of the Yantie, 








asking for explanations of his course in the | 


recent Greely Relief Expedition. Among the 
explanations asked was the following : ‘‘ You 
were at Littleton Island on August 3, and 
learned that the Proteus had been crushed, 
and that Lieutenant Garlington and his whole 
party had gone south, leaving nothing for 
Greely at Littleton Island. You could bave 
readily landed there provisions and supplies, 
but omitted to do so. You will please explain 
this omission.””. Commander Wildes, in bis 
reply, says: ‘‘On learning of the loss of 
the Protevs, | considered my first and para- 
mount duty was to pick up the boats which 
contained thirty-seven men. Having done 
that, it would be time to consider what next.” 
He adds that ice-packs prevented his carrying 
out the programme, and carefully explains 
each move made by him. It is said tbat the 
Secretary of War is by no means satisfied 
with Lieutenant Garlington’s defence of his 
conduct of the expedition, and an official in- 
vestigation is likely to be ordered. 

The Signal Service contemplates a project to 
announce weather predictions by displaying 
signals on railway trains in the rural districts. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
has addressed a letter to the 
Commission, outlining a plan of examination 
for the offices in his department which come 
under the civil service law. 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, of the Civil-Service 
Commission, has expressed himself as opposed 


Civil-Service | 
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can now make colored men take the seats we 
desire.” The Governor, in reply, strongly advo- 


| cates different coaches for blacks and whites. 
A call fora convention of colored people | 


of Georgia in Atlanta on December 12 has 
been issued, signed by all the leading colored 
men of the State. The call declares that the 
condition of the colored people of the State is 
growing worse. 

The Republican leaders of Boston, on Tues- 
day afternoon, held a meeting at which it was 
decided to appoint a vigilance committee to 
prevent fraud on election day through the 
election officers recently appointed by the 
Mayor in Butler's favor. Seven hundred re- 
putable gentlemen, many of them heavy busi- 
ness men, have pledged themselves to visit the 
107 polling places in Boston on the 6th of No- 
vember, and guard the ballot-box from fraud. 
Persons of doubtful character will be chal- 
lenged, and all possible precautions taken to 
prevent fraud. 

The Massachusetts Democratic State Com- 
mittee on Saturday substituted the name of 8. 
A. B. Abbott for that of Frederick A. Prince 
(declined) on the Butler ticket as candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor. 


Tammany, Irving Hall, and the County 
Democracy, in this city, have barmonized, 
and, in accordance with the terms of the com- 
promise, bave nominated a ticket composed of 
representatives of each division of the party. 


At a meeting of the Citizens’ Committee in 
this city on Thursday letters were read from 
three of the candidates nominated by them, 
declining to serve. A report from the Execu- 
tive Council was read and unanimously adopt- 
ed, recommending that the effort to elect a 
Citizens’ ticket be abandoned on account of 
the failure of the Council to arrange witb the 
Republican Committee fora joint ticket. They 
also reported that they failed to see much gen- 
eral interest in the movement. The meeting 
was then dissolved. The Republican Confer- 
ence Committee on the same evening deter- 
mined to recommend to the County Conven- 


| tion the nomination of a straight ticket, and 


to asystem of competitive examinations for | 


promotions. 
of the Commission is equally strenuous in his 
objections, so that amajority of the Commis- 
sion is against it. 

One result of President Arthur’s visit to the 
Northwest is said to be a determination to ap- 
point only residents of Territories to the im- 
yortant Territorial offices. The people of the 
Perchories are dissatisfied with appointments 
from without. 

Mr. J. W. Niles, of Arkansas, who advo- 
cates ‘‘ separation” for the colored people, 
has received from Attorney General Brewster 
an answer to his communication, addressed to 
the President, alleging that the colored people 
of Arkansas were suffering certain grievances 
at the hands not only of private persons, but 
of the civil authorities. In his reply the 
Attorney-General points out that the griev- 
ances complained of come entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the State and not of United 
States authority. Mr. Niles has written, as a 
result, an address to the negroes, asserting that 
their only salvation asa people is to prepare 
to leave the country and *‘ found a civilization 
in some congenial cliwe.” 

Vice-President Hoxie, of the International 
Railroad, has written to Governor Ireland, of 
Texas, that business will not justify the run- 
ning of separate coaches for the negro Under 
the recent civil rights decision, be says, ‘‘ we 


It isknown that anothermember | 


on Friday evening the nominations were made. 


The Republican City Convention, of Brook- 
lyn, on Wednesday evening approved of the 
non-partisan administration of Mayor Low, 
and renominated him by acclamation. The 
Democrats have made a nomination. 


In the Sessions bribery trial at Albany, on 
Wednesday, ex-Senator Sessions testified in his 
own bebalf. He emphatically denied that he 
had given Mr. Bradley any money for his 
vote. On Thursday the jury rendered a ver- 
dict of acquittal. The judge’s charge was 
criticised as being too much in favor of the 
prisoner. 


The centennial anniversary of the disband- 
ing of the Revolutionary army by Washing- 
ton was celebrated at Newburgh, N. Y., on 
Thursday, with great ceremony. There was 
a fine procession, an oration by William M. 
Evarts, a poem by Wallace Bruce, and other 
interesting exercises. 

The amendments to the medical code were 
defeated at a crowded meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine of this city on Thursday 
evening. The meeting was very excited, and 


| the amendments received 121 votes out of 213. 


A three-fourths majority was necessary to 
sarry them. A motion was then passed re- 
scinding the resolutions offered by Doctor Flint 
on April 19, 1883, one of which provides that 
no physician opposed to the code recognized 
by the American Medical Association be ad- 
mitted to fellowship in the Academy. Ata 
meeting of the County Medical Society on 
Monday evening, the new-code men succeeded 
in electing their ticket of officers. 

A report is current in Salt Lake City that 
John Taylor intends to resign the presidency 
of the Mormon Church on account of his ad- 
vanced age and feeble condition. George Q. 
Cannon, it is believed, would be bis successor. 


| 


In Philadelphia the General Convention of 


| the Protestant Episcopal Church still remains 





in session. 

The Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., was conse- 
crated Assistant Bishop of New Yorkin Grace 
Church, in this city, on Saturday morning. 
The ceremonies were impressive. Bishop Wil- 
liams, of Connecticut, preached the sermon. 
Bishop Benjamin Bosworth Smitb, who is 
nearly ninety years old, performed the conse. 
cration ceremony. About 350 clergymen of 
the diocese of New York, and 100 visiting 
clergymen, were present. 

A reception was given to Lord Chief-Justice 
Coleridge on Tuesday evening by the Bar As 
sociation of this city. It was social and con- 
versutional, without speech-making. The in- 
vitations were limited to members of the Asso 
ciation, to eminent lawyers living out of the 
city, and to judges of the courts of this and 
other States and the United States. 

Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, the 
English actors, arrived in this country on 
Sunday morning. They were met down the 
bay by Mr. W. J. Florence and Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett with the steam yacht Yosemite. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, the eminent English poet 
and critic, arrived in this city on Monday. 
He will deliver a series of lectures throughout 
the United States. 

The Metropolitan Opera-house of this city 
was opened on Monday evening with a per- 
formance of ‘‘ Faust.” Nilsson and Campa- 
nini appeared. The occasion was a social but 
not entirely an artistic success. The opera 
season at the Academy of Music was opened 
on the same evening. Mme. Gerster made her 
reappearauce. 

The National Horse Show was opened in 
the Madison Square Garden, in this city, on 
Monday morning. A large number of famous 
horses are on exhibition. 

The father of Charley Ross has been in St 
Louis following up another clue to the where- 
abouts of his child. The boy is said to be in 
Illinois with a family of negroes. It has just 
been revealed that a brother of Mosher, who 
was implicated in the abduction, was lynched 
in Wyoming several weeks ago. He said that 
he could give information in regard to a wide- 
ly-known crime if the lynchers would give 
him time, but he was demed the privilege. 

A serious accident occurred at the Harvard 
College boat house on Saturday. The piazza 
in front of it was crowded with 100 students 
and their friends waiting for the start in the 
fall races between the college crews. Suddenly 
it gave way and precipitated them into the 
water below. Fortunately the tide was low 
aud nobody was drowned. Twelve persons 
were injured, several of them seriously. 

FOREIGN. 

At the English Liberal Conference in Leeds, 
on Wednesday, Mr. John Morley, the presid- 
ing officer, expressed a strong opinion that the 
Government should bring in the County Fran- 
chise Bill at the next session of Parliament, 
because the whole Liberal party of the House 
of Commons, excepting, perhaps, Mr. Go- 
schen, was united in believing that the ques- 
tion could no longer be delayed. If the House 
of Lords raised an objection to the measure, 
it would be very dangerous for them. Dr. 
Dale moved a resolution, which was carried, 
asserting that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a biil dealing with the 
county franchise at the next session of Parlia- 
ment. A motion that any measure for the ex- 
tension of suffrage should confer the elective 
franchise upon women fit to vote, was also car- 
ried. At the session on Thursday, resolutions 


| were adopted in favor of the redistribution of 


seats in Parliament; condemning the action of 
the House of Commons in refusing to allow 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat therein ; and 
favoring the abolition of Parliamentary oaths, 
as well as the shortening of the period of 
time required for the qualification of voters. 
The Conterence then adjourned after a very 
harmouious session. 
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A public meeting of the Liberals was held 
in the Town Hall in the evening. Mr. John 
Bright presided, and made a speech, in which 
he said that it was absolutely necessary, if any 
progress was to be made on the question of 
Parliamentary reform, that the question of 
suffrage be dealt with first in a separate bill. 
He recommended that the Government deal 
during the coming session with County Suf 
frage and the London Corporation Reform 
Bills. He expressed the opinion that a ques- 
tion soon to be met was the reconciliation of 
the two houses of Parliament, both to be made 
equally responsive to the national wants. 

Sir Stafford Northcote is making a tour of 
Wales and addressing assemblages of voters. 

An indictment charging O'Donnell with the 
murder of James Carey was brought into 
court in London on Wednesday by the Grand 
Jury. O'Donnell pleaded *‘ Not guilty.” At 
the request of counsel his trial was postponed 
until November 21. 

General Pryor, O’Donnell’s American coun 
sel, in an interview in London, said he was 
satistied that O’Donnell killed Carey in self 
defence. He said it would be proved beyond 
question at the trial that O'Donnell went to 
Africa with no design of killing Carey, and 
was unaware of the latter’s presence on board 
the steamer when he embarked. 

Mr. Moody has been annoyed in his revival 
meetings at Cork, Ireland, by ruttans who 
make a disturbance outside of the hall. He 1s 
now saved from further interference by the 
police. 

Mr. Lowell, the United States Minister to 
Great Britain, will be nominated a candidate 
for the rectorship of the Scoteh University of 
St. Andrews. 

Mr. J. W. Mackey and Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett signed a contract on September 28 
with Messrs. Siemens Brothers for two trans 
atlantic cables, which are already in process 
of construction at the works of Messrs. Sic 
mens Brothers, near London. The tirst cable 
will be open to the public about June 1. 

The Cambridgeshire Stakes were won at the 
Newmarket races, in England, on Tuesday, 
by Hl. T. Barclay’s colt Bendigo. 

An explosion in a Yorkshire (England) col 
liery on Thursday night killed twenty miners 
who were in the pit, 

Capt. Mayne Reid, the novelist and travel 
ler, died at his residence in London on Sunday 
nigit, at the age of sixty-five. He wasa na 
tive of the North of Ireland, but when twenty 
years of age his love of adventure led him to 
this country, where he began life as a trader 
in New Orleans. He made long journeys 
into the interior of this country, aud became 
well acquainted with Indian life, which fur 
nished him with subjects for his novels. 
Among the best known of his stories are 
‘The White Chief ’ and ‘ Afloatin the Forest.’ 

The Paris Temps denies that the French 
Government has arrived at any decision re 
garding the amount of indemnity to be paid 
to Mr. Shaw, the English missionary. 

The Paris Figaro, on Tuesday, asserted that 
England bad sent a note to France complain 
ing of the prolonged occupation of Tamatave, 
to the injury of commercial interests. 

General Campenon, French Minister of 
War, will, it is said, devote all his energy to 
reforming the system of mobilizing the army 
The prospect of a war with Germany ap 
pears, it is rumored, to be uppermost in his 
mind. 

The French Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
reassembled on Tuesday. M. Tirard intro 
duced his draft of the budget, although it had 
been severely criticised and rejected by the 
Budget Committee, because, while affecting 
to show an equilibrium, it really shows a de- 
ficit of 65,000,000 francs. It 1s rumored that 
M. Tirard will resign from the Ministry. 

On the same day the Yellow Book was is 
sued, It recounts the operations of the 
French forces in Tonquin, and says their 
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position in that country has materially im 
proved. They now can move freely to all 
parts of the Red River delta and hold all the 
strategic points in that territory. The Man 
darins who still resist the French authority 
will be removed by envoys of the King of 
Anam, and the people are regaining conti 
dence. The Anamite troops have been dis 
banded, and the Black Flags have retreated 
frum their positions. The French army now 
only awaits reiuforcements to complete th 
pacification of the country. The book also 
gives at length the details of the negotiations 
with China, which have been conducted, it 
says, in good temper on both sides. China 
indicates her willingness to come to terms, but 
declines to accede to the demands of Frane: 

In concluding the details of the negotia 
tions the Yellow Book says that on August IS 
the Government of China submitted proposals 
involving the evacuation of Tonquin by the 
French troops, the maintenance of the suze 
rainty of China over the terriiory, and the 
opening of certain towns to the benefits ot 
trade. These proposals were rejected. A 
counter proposal was submitted by France on 
September 1o fora neutral zone between China 
and Tonquin. This proposition was declined 
by China on October 16, that Government ce 
claring that she would accept a neutral zone 
only on the southern instead of upon the 
northern fronticr of Tonquin; while, it was 
stated, she was also willing to make arrange 
ments for the opening of the Red River delta 
to trade. The account concludes: ** Thus 
China demands the whole of vorthern Anam 
and the French evacuation thereof, allowing 
us only the southern provinces. There is no 
doubt thatthe arrival of the reinforcement ex 
pedition will promptly terminate the work so 
gallantly begun in Tonquit France is sull 
ready to negotiate with China in a friendly 
spirit.” 

Lieutenant Viard, who was the author of 
the report printed in the Paris Aire that the 
French sallors massacred the natives at Hu 
has been removed from active service Phe 
report is Offic inlly declared to be talse 
with foreigners are circulating in the interior 
of China, and the people in Yunnan believe 
that the Chinese army is preparing to wage a 
war of eXtermination against all foreigners 
The Viceroy of Canton objects to foreigners 
traversing the streets of the city He has 
10,000 men concentrated in the neighborhood 
of Canton, ostensibly on saccount of anticipated 
popular commotion, but doubtless really 
readiness to resist an expected French attack 
A decisive action of the French torces from 
Havoi against the Black Flags at Baecninh is 
impending 

The Paris Gu s announces that Princ: 
Jerome Napoleon is determined to publish a 
political manifesto. 

The Due de Fernan-Nuiez insists upon 
withdrawing from the Spanish Embassy at 
Paris despite the urgent representations made 
to him by the Spanish Cabinet, which has 


Reports concerning an approaching war 
, 





t 
hitherto refused to accept his resignation 
Meanwhile be bas obtained two months’ leave 
of absence and will quit F 
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The Spanish Cabinet has resolved to sum 
mon the Cortes to meet on December 1. A 
royal decree has been issued providing that 
henceforth general ofticers shall h ld staff ap 
pointments for only three vears 

The circular of General Lopez-Dominguez, 
Spanish Minister of War, to the Captains 
General of the army, was otticially published 


in Madrid on Friday. The War Minister 
dwells on the great “necessity for eXtensive 
army reforms, and asks the army to rally 
round the King. He expresses the hope that 
the Captains-General will coéperate wiih him 
In perfecting the organization and discipline 
of the army, by which they will earn the 
gratitude of their country, and_ inspire 
foreign nations with respect for Spain. 
The Spanish Minister of Finance and the 












Minister of For n A fYairs I Frida re 
ceived the delevates = Tarif! Reform 
Society The former said to the delegation 
that he hoped to bye ible t ntroduce all the 
financial reforms that the country required 
The Foreign Minister said he would do his 
utmost to conclude treaties of commerce b 
tween Spain and all other pations 

Three shocks of earthaquak 1 ck su 
cession Were felt at Gibraltar i r fri 
day midnight, and anoths chon Sat 
urday morning 

A series of earthquakes the peninsula 
between Tehesme in Asia Minor, opposite thi 
island of Chios, and Vur the sout 
coast of the Gulf of Smyrna. has destroved 
many Villages in that re It was believed 
that about 1,000 lives w ain 
land, but later reports 1 the number to 
about 200, There is great suff ramong tl 
survivors. The Porte has is Yat esta 
that 20,000 persons are sand pl 
for immediate sssistat ( i } 
islands of the Grecian Arch i Wel \ 
ed by the earthquak l Cites Gov 
ment has sent “ H WW ‘ . < 
for the sufferers to t t { si 

The corner-ston { t] hurch wl Is 
be erected Upor t} ‘ kt t 
Alexander II Was Killed. was 3 Phurs 
day in St. Petersburg bv the Cerar i('ra 
With imposing ceremontes preset { 
the court of i { \ ‘i 
concourse of peor 

A recent number of 1 . paper, VW 
oye ih whic : } . a. ted in 
St. Petersburg, conta a letter trom the Nahi 
list prisoner Netelia {Yt ( t Neteha 
thet? was « flemmed ten vent ‘ Was 
supposcad a) an l Ww } mys 
of th phuma \ 1 . Nets an 
of the terrib Tren { ‘ t 1 his 
fellow pri TS Are l ‘ i 
letter Was wr t l erent ‘ 
SCS n x. PF - 

The Vatican is art t w 
Prussia provic of tl 
rela s betwee Va the Holy 
Set ind f ! . dioceses 
of bis] ow \ i from 
the « intry - 

\ crisis iy Cabinet 
on Sunday, ow t S ¢ ected with 
the appro ron t Phe 
Ministers of the Int ind Marine resigned 
On M va new Cal Was announced 
lt was further moditied l day 

A farewell ball was given bv the citizens of 
Quebec n Friday Digit { thie Marquis of 
Lorne and tl Princess | 

Lord Lansdowne, the new Governor Gene 
ral of Canada, arrived at q iebee on Monday 
night There were disturbing rumors afloat 
during Sunday and Monday of Fenian plots 
to murder him, but no foundation in fact has 
been revenled He did not land from the 
steamer until Tuesday morning, when he re 
ceived the oath of office with vreat ceremony, 
and delivered a speech in reply to an address 


of welcome. 


Two suspicious characters were arrested in 
Halifax, N.S on Wednesday evening In 
their baggage were found a number of dyna 


mite cartridges and other explosives. It is 
supposed that they are Imsh Americans who 
are in a plot to destroy the public buildings 
in Halifax 

It was announced in Lima, Peru, on Sun- 
day, that a treaty of peace had been signed on 
Saturday night at Ancon between the Chilian 
Government and General Iglesias. 

At a.M.on Tuesday General Lynch and 
the Chilian troops lett Lima for Barranco, 
near Chorillos, where he established his 
‘general cuartel.”” At 10 A. mM. General Igle 
sias entered Lima as ‘‘Presidente Regenerador.” 

Order has been completely restored at Port 
au-Prince, Hayti. Fifteen hundred lives were 
lost and damage to the extent of $4,000,000 
was done during the recent massacre, 
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CHEAP NEWSPAPERS. 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette, speaking the other day 
of the change in the price of the J/erald and 
Tienes of this city, characterized it as one of 
the signs of the tendency of the prices of all 
newspapers to a Minimum, newspapers being 
now the one commodity which never rises. 
It is quite true that enormous pecuniary suc- 
cesses in cheap journalism have been achieved, 
particularly in England, where the penny 
Telegraph and Daily News are among the most 
The Figaro 
and one or two others have obtained a similar 


valuable properties in the world. 


success in France, though at a higber price. 
But, nevertheless, there is some reason for 
believing that the experiment of very cheap 
newspapers has not yet been fully tried. 
It never will be fully tried until there are 
more of them—or, in other words, until the 
competition among them becomes keener. 
The Daily News and Telegraph owe their 
great circulation largely to the fact that they 
were the first metropolitan newspapers to be 
sold fora penny. They thus at once got hold 
of the very large public which had been con 
tenting itself with borrowing the Times at a 
penny an hour, or taking it later in the 
day at half-price. To this class a news- 
paper, with all the news, which they could 
become possessed of every day early in the 
morning for a penny, seemed, and really was, 
a great luxury. The first members of the 
penny press profited, moreover, by the first 
results of increasing popular education and 
the extension of the suffrage. In truth, they 
found a new field, which they at once occu 
pied. The question still remains to be de- 
cided how large a field it is—that is, how 
many penny papers it can accommodate. 
Much of the talk about the future of the 
cheap press is based on the notion that the 
demand for newspapers is practically un- 
limited. It is really nothing of the sort. In 
England and other countries in which po- 
pular education is only just beginning to 
tell on the number of readers, the demand 
for them for a few years to will 
doubtless increase, but even there the limit 
cannot be very far off. For newspapers, if 
they differ from most other commodities in 
the fact that, as far as we have yet seen, 
their price always tends to a minimum, 
differ also in the fact that hardly anybody 
wants more of them as he grows richer. This 
is not true of any other article of daily use. 
As a man’s wealth increases he generally buys 
more tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, and linen, and 
horses and carriages, carpets, wine, clothing, 
forth. But nobody spends more on 
newspapers when his circumstances improve. 
The rich man does not take five dailies where 
the poor man takes only one. Almost everybody 
reads one or two newspapers a day; very few 
read more than two, or can be got to read 
them by any inducement whatever. A man 
is often induced to subscribe for them by the 
** special inducements,” such as chromos and 
other ‘‘ premiums.” But it is rare for a man 
to read a paper which comes to him in this 
way, or to remain a subscriber to it longer 
than the ‘“‘premium” made necessary. It 
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the population and not the wealth of the 
country, which cannot be said of any other 
object of daily consumption. 

Nor 1s there any other article so widely 
used the price of which is so near the mini- 
mum. One of the great difficulties of the two- 
cent press is, or rather will be when competi- 
tion becomes sharper and begins to press more 
closely on the limits of expansion, that the 
price is literally a ‘‘ bottom price.” All other 


dealers have room to come down, if they are 


willing to make sacrifices to ruin a rival, but 
to the two-cent press only one-cent reduction 
is possible. For less than one cent it would 
not be possible to sell a paper in any country 
in the world, because nobody will take news- 
papers, like apples, two for a cent, or three for 
two cents. There are only two resources left, 
therefore, when competition becomes very 
keen—one is to increase the size of the pa- 
per, by way of giving the buyer more 
for his money. But the publisher who at- 
tempts this every day by way of outdoing his 
competitors really repudiates the two-cent 
idea. 
reader wants something very light and short 
for his daily reading; that he is repelled by 
many pages, or many articles, or long articles. 
He desires something neat, compact, and con- 
densed. In so far as the paper is enlarged, 
however, this idea is departed from. The 


The two-cent idea is that the newspaper | 


two or three days, the capital of the proprietors 
being exhausted within that period. The con- 
tents consist almost wholly of small scurrilous 
jokes and scandalous anecdotes, and the office 
is probably in a café. 

The truth is, that the apostles of the cheap 
press enormously exaggerate the newspaper- 
reading capacity of mankind, and their ex- 
pectations about its future are probably wildly 
extravagant. In fact, weare likely, during the 
next twenty-five years, to see the production 
of newspapers greatly overdone, like produc- 
tion in some other articles which have no 
foreign outlet. Newspapers cannot be forced 


. 
on the community any more than blankets 


ordinary newspaper buyer does not want as | 


much matter as there is in a monthly or quar- 
terly magazine furnished to him every day. 
An attempt to furnish him with it on week 
days would probably disgust, repel, or weary 
him. In other words, 1t wili never do to pub- 
lish a Sunday paper on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. 

The other resource is to change the charac- 
ter of the contents; and it is in this direction, 
as far as we can see, that the competition be- 


tween the cheap papers 1s likely to run after | 


the bottom price has been reached. Each 
will try to furnish for the cent more of the 
kind of matter which he thinks one-cent read- 
ers like; and, as far as we can judge from ob- 
servation, what he thinks they like is less 
attention to the quality of the news and more 


| to the quantity of it; plenty of scandalous 


| 


| and criminal intelligence; lighter and more | 


flippant discussion of the news, and much 
ferocious personality. The two-cent papers 
have not, by avy means, all begun to fur- 
nish this, but anybody who observes a 


_ cheap press closely will find that the tendency 


makes perceptible progress. 


in this direction is strong and steady, and 
In other words, 


without a heavy reduction in price; and the 
press now, as we have said, has hardly any 
room for reduction without becoming waste 
paper. Few need more than one newspaper, 
and one cannot, do his best, spend more 
than a certain time in reading it. It is not 
at all improbable, too, that the supply of 
newspaper humor and scurrility may be found 
during the same period greater than the mar- 
ket will bear. There are signs already that 
it has begun to pall on the public, and that a 
reaction against it is amung the possibilities 
of the near future. Men tire of everything of 
which they get plenty, sooner or later. Even 
drunkards are said to be made to loathe whis- 
key by having all their food saturated with 
it. The two-cent and one-cent people are in 
fact not at all unlikely to turn on their pur- 
veyors and rend them for taking too low a 


view of their taste and capacity. 


THE HORSE SHOW. 


Ir is at first sight somewhat surprising that 


| the National Horse Show which opened on 


Monday should be the first of its kind in the 
United States, considering the long standing 
and great success of similar exhibitions in 
England, and the strong love of horseflesh 
which is one of the American characteristics. 


| One reason of this is, ihat the country is so 
| large, and distances, therefore, so great, and 


the means of horse transportation hitherto so 
imperfect, that a really represeniative collec- 
tion of American horses has been almost im- 
possible. Another is, that the attention of 
breeders—at the North, at least—has been 
hitherto almost exclusively devoted to trot- 


ters, and trotters are in most cases not much 


to look at, and trotting courses and trotting 


| matches are very common all over the coun- 
| try; so that a show of trotters, most of which 


he will find in it many signs of contempt for | 


the two-cent public, a low view of its tastes 


| and standards, both moral, intellectual, and 


political, and a cynical readiness to meet them. 
One of the most marked features in this ten- 
dency is a disposition to drop all expensive 
matter from the paper, such as accurate news, 


/ and substitute bogus despatches and small 


may, indeed, be laid down as a rule that the | 
circulation of the daily press increases with 


jokes. Small jokes probably cost less than 
any kind of reading; they are consequently 
much in demand in the cheap press. In 
Paris, the press of which is worth studying 
as an example of the form which cheap 
journalism is not unlikely to take, should 
the competition continue to grow, daily papers 
are frequently started which only appear for 





would of course have only an ordinary record, 
would not be a supremely attractive spectacle 
for horse lovers. 

Within a few years, however, the condition 
of the horse world has greatly changed. Com- 
munication has been greatly improved and 
cheapened. Much greater variety has been 
introduced into the breeding. We are now 
beginning to breed good carrisge, saddle, and 
cart horses, as well as trotters, in 
parts of the country. The wonder is we did 
not begin sooner. A good part of the disre- 
pute into which horse-breeding has fallen as a 
remunerative business has been due to its being 
so much confined to thoroughbreds for racing 
purposes and trotters. Nobody whois not pre- 
pared to lose money, and plenty of it, can en- 


various 
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gage inthe raising of either of these; and, as a 
matter of fact, it has been rather the amusement 
of rich sporting men than the regular occupation 
of men who wanta fair profit on their capital. 
The reason is, that a thoroughbred or trotter 
which cannot take his place among the 50 or 100 
fastest horses in the country, is good for very 
litue. A slow thoroughbred is, in fact, a very 
nearly worthless animal, unless in the very 
cases in which he has an abnormal amount of 
bone and sinew. In these he makes an ex 
cellent saddle horse, but only for a light 
weight and good rider; or an excellent harness 
horse for light vehicles, but only for a good 
driver—for his temper is exceedingly uncer 
tain and his nerves generally in a condition of 
But powerful thoroughbreds are 
under the 


excitability. 
few in number. 
saddle here are very apt to be the retuse of 
racing stables—weedy brutes, of which their 
riders are afraid, and which owe most of 
their value to their pedigree, that 
to be simply a feather in a good horse's 
bridle, but which many _ people 
as a substitute for wind, and bottom, and 
power, and gentleness, and beauty. The same 
thing is true, with a few changes, of the trot- 
ting horse. If he does not show signs at three 
years old of being able to get down below 2 30, 
he nowadays brings only the price of the most 
ordinary roadster. He bas rarely weight 
enough to be of much use either as a saddle or 
draught horse, and, indeed, a horse trained 
for trotting speed in harness can rarely be 
converted into a good saddle horse. His 
mouth and girth are apt to be spoilt for rid- 


Those cne sees 


ought 


accept 


ing purposes. 

The general result of this state of things has 
been to give horse-breeding on a large scale tbe 
character either of amusement or gambiing. 
Few have attempted it heretofore without a 
long purse, and even those who attempt it with 
a long purse are apt to get very sick of it be 
fore many years. Most of our breeding for 
ordinary purposes at the North has, in fact, 
been done by farmers, out of old mares that 
have gone lame or are past their work, and 
with but lhttle attention to points, and little 
thought of any excellence except trotting 
speed. Few good saddle horses, up to any- 
thing but the lightest weight, have until late- 
ly been bred at the North, and perbaps still 
fewer good carriage horses. Itisonly withina 
very few years that short-backed, cob-built 
horses, with power in the shoulders and quar- 
ters, equal to heavy weight in the saddle or 
on wheels, have begun to show themselves in 


the market. And yet for such horses there 
is now a practically unlimited demand, 
both here and in England. The breeding 


of them offers really all the advantages of a 
steady and lucrative business to anybody 
who understands horse-breeding, because there 
need be none, or but little, of the uncertainty 
about it which marks the breeding of tho- 
roughbreds or trotters, in which a man may 
readily produce 500 two-year-olds without 
getting one that will win a race or make a 
mile in 2:20. 

A saddle or carriage horse, on the other 
hand, does not need to display extraordinary 
speed to bring a good price in the market. If 
he is good-looking, powerful, good-tempered, 
sound, and can trot twelve miles an hour, he 
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isa valuable horse, and is 


sure to be snap 
ped up either in any of our cities or in Liver- 
pool or London. A good breeder need have 
no difficulty in producing such horses every year 
by the score. The taste for the saddle, which 1s 
happily spreading at the North, makes the di 

mand for good saddle horses now practically 
unlimited, and bas totally changed the popu 
lar notion about the nature of a saddle hors 

The farmer's and livery-stable-keeper’s idea 
of a saddle horse in this part of the country 
has been, until lately, a horse that would not 
go in harness at all, or was very slow, or un 
sound—a horse, in other words, which was of 
but little use for any real work. The grow 


ing demand for saddle horses, however, by 
people willing to pay good prices for them, bas 
brought them in great numbers from the South, 
mainly from Virginia and Kentucky, and has 
Northern 


good saddle horse is the 


done a good deal to open 
the fact that the 
highest type of horse, and that the first ques 


eves to 


lion to ask abouta horse you want for harness 
is Whether he would carry a man well on his 
If be can do this, he is 
because to do it he 


back 
thing, 


good for any 
needs not only 
ordipary soundness, but power everywhere, 


and, in addition to power, good temper, do 


cility, courage, and thorough command of his 
limbs. A horse may go very well in harness 
back 
ened, or his eyes have begun to fail him 
but to the 
must be and 


long after his knees or his has weak 


safe in saddle, he 
bell, 
able, in short, to go anywhere and do any 
A saddle 


horse, and has been so in a 


make him 


sound as a stron 


thing. horse 1s, in fact, the ideal 
ll the great horse 
countries since the Shepherd Kings began to 


breed him in Upper Egypt. 


Somebody who did not know well what he 
was talking about, has lately sneered in the 
press at the managers of the comi! show 
for niaking ‘‘ hunters" aclass to themselves 
as something un-American, and therefore 1 


diculous. The young men 





duced hunters into this part of the < 
try, by getting up fox and = anise-sec 
bag chases, have perbaps their laughabl 
side, but their absurdities or affectations 
must not blind us to the fact that in 
troducing the hunter they have introduced 
what is really, for all purposes except 
speed or heavy draught, the best horse in 
the world, and the hors: every Ame 
rican breeder ought to cultivate Phe hut 


ter 1s simply a 
that gallops hard 
weight on 


horse that jumps we'l, and 
and long wit 
his back. This means a 
of great pluck, power, bottom, and agility, 


or, in other words, the most valuable kind of 


horse a man can have That his great qu 

ties are used for a purpose which many people 
think absurd, is nothing against him. He is 
still the best horse one can put into a Carriage 
or wagon—supposigg him to be, as all good 


hunters are, balf or three quarter bred—and the 
best horse mount. A 


hunter's voodness includes all kinds of 


man or woman can 
good 
ness. In fact, there is no situation in which all 
ut as in flying 
A horse that can do this well 
can do Those 
prove the breed of horses 


“ : : 
fore, do well to 


a horse’s powers are so brought 


ACTOSS CO 


intry 


anvthing who wish to im- 


in America, there 
encourage the hunters, and 
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can do so with perfectly “dl coms 
even If some people use th Wavs Which 
some think silly There is every reason t 
believe that the show will b he Of the! sf 
lhnteresting s}> tu . Ww \ ‘ lina i 
this city imad tha \ I { } 
time the verv great) pr ress W i has 
lately made by American dealers and breeders 
In supply horses for re work 
saddle, harness, and heavy 
THE ENGLISH RADICALS AND MI 
NORITY REPRESENTATION 
THe representation § of 
much of the attent hot | Lical | . rs 
twenty tive Vears a i eX . 
in the application of astmnall sca iN 
been made im this cou rV ana I ‘ 
say nothing now f more elabor \I 
ments elsewhere | len fou \ 
representation | t « it Be 
more correct expr | 
can be obtained wl ‘ s 
The motive for mincrity 
Ssalistaction wil rnin 
rule is the pract 
as political equality 
Minority representation is i 
tion on democracy ‘ 1 tatis 
stituli s ‘ 1 1 i 
restrichion of tann powers to the Com ts 
limitation on aristocracy xy . vs 
that n lepos ir\ I | t l Wel a 
igaimst restr s \ i 
ay CTALG \ 
So ras Ww \ ~ 
miino;rity t ‘ \ 
narousing any v's ] ‘ 
rest them has | 
Tk }’ i rer i s \ 
cli tic f e evils. w SS 4 
benefits,of party gov i 
i N \ \ rd 
1 Vv repres . i eofimpor 
tunt - i reat interests 
T! Te Te = _ ' A ‘ 1 ‘ 
W rally sdefe It has certainly never 
w 1» i v with the mass ltr s 
eT t r l . if se | I 
po il habits and of < We have heard 
a popular Meet nstruct a ¢ iit ’ 
secure a change ol iW s that we ca te 
for these office is we do f others hie 
™ ins hav ever Ke i it ( Thi \ 
alwavs work for victory, and minority rep 
sentation seems to them only to curtail the 
profits of a victory when it has been won 
The English Liberals, at their recent con 
ference, passed a resolution condemning mi 
nority representati n as hostile to “popu 
lar representative institutions.’ It is, no 


cians or political 


The 


is not that they have 


doult, the voice of polit 


leaders which is beard here point which 


interests us, however 


now thrown over a device which was very 


popular with the advanced thinkers twenty 


years ago, but that the reason which they give 
shows what advanced thinking is to-day. Is 
hostile to 


minority popular 


re presentative institutions, or have we here 


representation 


another instance of the old political device of 
false identification 7 
is hostile to majority rule, but is majority rule 


Mivority representation 
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to be identified completely and directly with 
popular representative institutions? It cer- 
tainly is not. It is easy to win popular effect, 
and to establish a prejudice, by such an un- 
expressed and false identification, but it is a 
very mischievous error and a capital Mlustra 
tion of the danger of loose thinking in poli- 
tics. 

If it is possible to adopt institutions which 
can properly be called popular and representa- 
tive, then we have such in this country, but 
majority rule has never been raised here to the 
rank of a political dogma, or regarded as any- 
thing more than a convenient but very imper- 
fect device for reaching certain ends. If we 
try to use majority rule as a “ principle,” the 
women immediately confront us with the first 
question : ‘‘ Majority of whom ?” Connecucut 
still hasa borough representation. In the repre- 
sentative systems of our States and the Union, 
we are familar with the facttbat majority rule 
is violated over and over again by the district 
In electing a President we use an in- 
stitution—the Electoral College—which has 
given us a minority President several times. 
The legislation of Congress is controlled, 
through the rules of order, by a two-thirds 
vote, and not by a simple majority. In case 
of a veto a similar vote fs necessary to enact a 
law, and a successful veto is the most striking 
violation of majority rule. An 
amendment to the Constivution can only be 


system 


poss ible 


adopted by a two-thirds vote of both houses, 
together with the assent of three-quarters of 
the In all the obvious 
intention of the Constitution-makers was to 
give a minority, of a certain proportionate 


States, these cases 


magnitude, power to arrest action, and the 
motive of violating majority rule was to se- 
cure rights in certain very important and deli- 
cate cases more perfectly than could be done 
by majority protect 
rights against the majority itself. Undoubted 


rule—perbaps even to 
ly popular opivion bas elevated majority rule 
to the sancticy of a ‘‘ great principle of tree 
but we have had frequent and 
usion to rejoice thet our institu 


rovernment, 
abupasnt o¢ 
tious bave never been moulded or controlled by 
a determination to fill out a political phrase or 
the dogmauic descliption of a pet aevice to 
the full We 
have bad a great deal of political dogmatizing 


measure of a literal reabzation 


und declamation, but im fact and practice 
we have lived under a_ prac:ical work- 
ing system which aims to guarantee liyhts 


Whether it satisfies the political speculators or 
We regard majority rule pot as an end, 
but as a means. The only end we acknowledge 


nol 


is good government. If we can attain this 
better by majority rule than otherwise, we 
employ tbat means. If we can attain the 


end better by some modification of majority 
rule, we do not hesitate to adopt the modifica- 
‘popular representative institu- 
which, as we have seen, cannot, with- 


tior. Even 
tious,’ 


out grave error, be confounded with majority 


rule, owe all their claim to our respect 
to the fact that they guarantee good gov- 


ernment bet'er than any other political ar- 
rangements which yet been devised. 
Therefore it by suffices for the 
condemnation of any political device to de- 
clare that it is hostile to popular representa- 
tive institutions, even when such institutions 


have 


no means 


are correctly defined. It would yet remain to 
inquire whether the new device might not be 
a valuable improvement, tending to a more 


| complete realization of good government. 


| 
| 
| 
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It is very possible that minority representa- 
tion, when tested on its merits by the experi- 
ment, has not proved to be a valuable im- 
provement. If so, it will pass away. No 
interest will attach to it. It will cost no re- 
gret. It is, however, of the first importance 
that our political thinking be careful and cor- 
rect, especially when it turns about popular 
phrases and current notions. The distinction 
which we have been noticing is no less than that 
between the development of political systems 
by considerations of expediency or In accord- 
ance with absolute dogmas. The English radi- 
cals seem to be tending toward the latter me 
thod, which has been going out of fashion in 
this country during the present generation. It 
would be a great misfortune for us if it should 
be revived by one of those reflex influences 
from the other side of the water with which 
we are fumiliar. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE. 
“Faust” was a good work to choose for the 
opening night of the new Opera-house. It con- 
tains a greater variety of vocal and orchestral 
effects tban any one of the popular italian operas 
(except ‘‘ Aida” and ‘ Mefistofele”), and it 
therefore enabled the audience to form an esti- 
mate of the acoustic qualities of the house, while 
at the same time it contains a sufficient number 
of arias to please those whose only desire is to 
hear tbe vocalists display their accomplishments. 
bere are many points of interest to be consi- 
de:ed in connection with Monday evening's per- 
formance—the return of several faVorvite sivgers, 
the appearance of the new bouse, the attitude of 
the audience, the new conductor, with his 
chorus and orchestra, and tbe musical qualities 
of the auditorium. But all these poimts are 
logically overshsdowed by the question how 
it is that a number of wealthy pecple can 
combine and spend $2,000,000 in erecting one of 
the largest and most sumptuous Opera-bouses in 
the world, fitting it up with costly and elaborate 
scenery, securing some of the most bigh-priced 
and highly-psized artists, with a most “ bril- 
tueir efforts, and 


liant” audience to witness 


then allow the first night to end in dis- 
appointwent on account of slovenly stage- 
mavagement, There was an excuse for begin 


ning baif an hour after the appointed time, 
because the tbrong of carriages was so great that 
it was impossible for tbe 5,000 people unac- 
quainted with the arrangements of the audi- 
torum to reach their seats any sooner. But 
there was no excuse for baving ap intermission 
of nearly haif an hour between the acts, thus 
protracting tbe performance till nearly 1 o’clock. 
By that time a large proportion of the specta 
tors bad left the bouse, while those who had re- 
mained to the ena were hardly in tte physical 
coudition to enjoy properly the fine music of the 
last two acts. If tbe sceve-shifters were unable 
to do their work in less time, they sbould have 
bad a greater number of rehearsals or less elabo- 
rate scenery to deal with. The consequence of 
this mismanagement was that everybody felt 
bored, and this was a bad omen for such an oc- 


| casion, 


| 


Tne first of the singers who made bis appear- 
ance was Signor Cawpanini. He bad the good 
taste not to acknowledge the ill-timed applause 
with which he was greeted, at the expense of a 
fine orchestral passage; and if he bad had the 
tact to ignore likewise the gigantic bouquets 





with which he and Mme. Nilsson were over- 
loaded, he would deserve an additional compli- 
ment, An opera-house is not a flower market, 
nor a tenor a dray-horse. Campanini’s voice 
has not entirely recovered from the effects 
of over-use, which were so conspicuous be- 
fore he left us a year ago. Occasionally his 
high notes gave evidence of effort, but in 
some of tbe cantabile passages his voice was 
as clear and sweet as of old. His favorite 
mezza-voce effects, which are so much admired 
by some, are lost in the vast space of the audito- 
rium. Mme. Nilsson’s Marguerite was a charm- 
ing picture of the artless German maiden, and 
her acting gained interest through many well- 
studied realistic details, while her voice proved 
to be the same as last year—rich, pure, mellow, 
flexible, and expressive. The “ jewel” song has 
been sung heretofore with greater spontane- 
ity and ease by Mme. Patti, and by-Mine. 
Nilsson too. Mme. Scalcbi’s y pervad- 
ed the house better ae whe. and 
she secured warm gpplause and an encore. 
Mile. Lablache the part of Marta at short 
notice, Mme,Lablache having been prevented 
from appearing by the terms of her cortract 
with Mr. Mapleson. Her efforts were satisfac- 
tory, as was also Signor Del Pueute’s acting and 
singing. Signor Novara’s voice seemed to be 
completely lost in the vast auditomum, and bis 
acting, which was otherwise praisewortby, was 
somewhat too exaggerated. Precision and good 
quality of tone charactérized the ensemble num- 
bers, which seems to indicate that the chorus 
consists of good material. The scenery presented 
some admirable details—as, for instance, the 
cathedral in the background of the second act, 
the vision of Marguerite, and the various re- 
torts, skeletons, and other paraphernalia of 
Faust’s study-room. 

If the undeniably fine cast which was employ- 
ed ov Monday did not produce so favorable an 
impression as had been anticipated, this must be 
in part ascribed to the fact tbat the vocalists 
were as yet unaccustomed to their surroundings, 
apd also apparently to the acoustic defects of 
tbe house. We say apparently, because it is im- 
possible to pronounce an absolute judgment 
after hearing a single opera from one part of 
the house. So much, however, seems to be clear: 
that only the strongest voices bave any opportu- 
nity of asserting themselves, and that even they 
will bave to make a constant effort, which in the 
long run will prove detrimental to them. Florid 
Italian operas, with their simple guitar accum- 
paniments, are not suited for such a place; but if 
this should speed their departure from the 
repertory, we should be the last to complain. 
[here is, bowever, a class of works, like the 
comic operas of Mozart and Auber, which must 
be preserved; and for these another bome must 
be found—which suggests the possibility of the 
co-existence of two opera-houses, provided a 
proper division of labor is made, instead of 
both managers harping on the same tune. We 
only fear thac the auditorium of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house is too large even for grand 
opera. The projectors bave been carried too 
far by the American craving for having the 
largest of its kind in the world. There is 
a limit to the size of a hall in which music 
can be properly enjoyed. Superb effects were 
indeed produced at Mr. Thomas’s May Festi- 
val in the immense Seventh Regiment Armory, 
but this was done by augmenting the orchestra 
to just four times the size of that presided over 
by Signor Vianesi. Sound, of course, can be 
heard at a greater distance than the top gallery 
of the new bouse, but, as Berlioz says, the *‘ mu- 
sical fluid,” or the unknown cause of musical 
emotion, is without force, warmth, or vitality 
at a certain distance from its point of departure, 
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The hearer must “ vibrate” with the instru- 
ments and voices to be deeply moved, and we 
must confess, for our part, that on Monday eve- 
ning we did not “‘ vibrate.” We were bored. 

In justice to the architect, it must be stated 
that the conditions under which ** Faust” was 
heard on this occasion were not in every re- 
spect those intended by him. He had fol- 
lowed Wagner's excellent plan (already sug- 
gested by Goethe and Grétry) of lowering the 
orcbestra so as to place the scraping and blow- 
ing musicians out of sight of the audience, 
and give the vocalists, in contending with 
the orebestra, a better chance of send- 
ing their notes with unabated force to the 
ears of the spectators, and enable them to un- 
derstand the words of the text. But Signor 
Vianesi objected to this arrangement, and the 
orchestra was raised almost to a level with the 
parquet. lt is to be hoped that this arrange. 
ment is only temporary, and that when * Lo 
hengrin” or one of Meyerbeer’s operas is 
given, the orchestra will be put again in the 
place assigned to it by the architect, so as to 
give the critics and the public an opportunity 
to test the justifiableuess of Signor Vianesi's 
arbitrary proceeding. In one other respect the 
architect deserves credit, for following, at least 
partially, the precedent of the Wagner Thea- 
tre at Bayreuth. There the auditorium is 
completely separated from tbe stage by an 


‘“‘abyss” which produces a stereoscopic effect 
and greatly adds to the illusion. 
Mr. Cady has not introduced, but be has, at any 
rate, refraived from building his proscenium 
boxes right up to the stage, and this is a great 
advantage to those in the audience who care 
more for the artistic aspect of opera than for tbe 
social. Inthe Paris Opéra some of the boxes 
are actually built on the stage; but Paris has 
long ceased to be a model for imitation in musi 
cal matters, ’ 

Next to perfect acoustics the most important 
desideratum in an opera-bouse is physical com- 
fort and safety. The mostsublime performance 
cannot be appreciated by ove who feels as if he 
were in a Turkish bath, and who does not know 
what moment he wiil be roasted alive. The faci 
lities of the Metropolitan Opera-bouse fur exit 


This abyss 


and for extinguishing a fire are unsurpassed by 
those of any similar bouse in the world, The 
seats are the widest and most comfortable ever 
introduced in a theatre, and there are arrange- 
ments for cooling the atmosphere by means of a 
large fan. The aspect of the house is cheerful if 
somewhat monotonous. The ceiling produces a 
pleasant impression, and the dome, with its wide 
circle of brilliant gas jets, is an immense 
improvement on the ugly chandelier which dis 

figures so many auditories and impedes the view 
of those who occupy the best seats in the upper 
galieries. The absence of ornament and the 
prevailing yellow tint are more noticeable when 
the house is empty than when it is occupied by 
the fashion and beauty of the metropolis. There 

proach of monotony in tint and ornament cannot 
be made on good grounds. The less there js in the 
auditorium to distract the attention of tbe audi- 
ence the better for the opera and the singers, For 
this reason Wagner dispensed with all orna- 
ment in his theatre, and even srranged his seats 
in semicircular fashion, so as to take away all 
temptation for making a display of  milli- 
nery. From an artistic and musical point of 
view the large number of boxes in the Metro 
politan Opera-house isa decided mistake. But 
as the house was built avowedly for social pur- 
poses rather than artistic, it is useless to com- 
plain about this, or about the fact that the 
opportunity was not taken to make of the build 

ing itself, externally, an architectural monu- 
ment of which the city might be proud, 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
NEW ForEsT, HAMPSHIRE, Oct. 8, 

WE have just landed after a fortnight’s vovag 
ing among the Channel I-lands. The impressions 
they leave upon the mind of an Irishman who 
has visited them for the first time, may not be 
uninteresting to American readers, The exist 
ence of these outlying possessions of the British 
Crown rests but little upon our minds; perbaps 
as little as does the existence of Ireland, except 
for the annoyance it occasions, upon the minds 
of average Englishmen. How much less, then, 
are the Islands hkely to occupy you’? After a 
ten days’ voyage, with the absorbing interests 
of Europe before him, the American is pot likely 
to tempt the chopping seas of the Channel in a 
small steamer for anything which these islands 
have to show. If he has read Victor Hugo's 
‘Les Travailleurs,’ if he powreads Swinburne’s 
** Les Casquettes,” orif be remarks in the London 
National Gallery Copley’s tine painting of the 
death of Major Pierson at Jersey, he will know 
ali that he is hkely to care to know about the 
Channel Islands. 
formation are curious, their history is interest 
ing, and their political and social condition 
presents problems worthy of aitention, 


Yet their position and con 


The Channel Islands—extending, in a curve 
north and south, thirty-five nules are situated 
in the Freneh bay between the promontories of 
Normandy and Brittany. In sight of each othe: 
and of the French coast on a fine day, they are 
at their nearest points seven miles from France 
and sixty miles from England. They are, wit 
the garrisons and fortresses, ip truth, another 
Gibraltar, dividing the coastline of France as 
effectually as if Brest or Cherbourg bad remain 
ed to England. 
challenged by France during the Great War 


Why their possession was never 


must be left to tacticians to explain, The f 
port, St. Héeher, in Jersey, keeps up its priz 
pal communication with Soutbamptor 


miles, and St. Malo, 40 miles, distant rt 
population of the Islands is {4),000; the total are 
48,000 acres, one third of which 1s wast: You 


would searcely miss Ireland from one of v 
large States; Lreland would scarcely miss the 
Channel Islands from one of her large ubties 
They are for the most part table-lands, NY” to 

feet high. There is some reallv splendid el 
avd coast scenery; but it makes one smile to read 


in the guide-books tbat it is ** pot excelled in 


the wildest and grandest parts of the west coast 
of Ireland.” There are four principal islands 
anda few smaller ones, for the most part sur 


rounded by a perfect chevaux-de-frise of rocks 
and reefs, among which, even in the calmest 
weather, currents and tides boil and rush. He 
would be a foolbardy amateur that would ven 
ture by bimself in a boat outside any of the pier 
heads. The manner in which the masters of the 
trading sloops and steamers trust themselves 
among the remorseless rocks, generally sheeted 
with seething foam, shows the most perfect pilot 
age and the most absolute contidence in tackle 
and machinery. 

That the Channel Islands should form part of 
the British Empire is one of the curiosities of bis 
tory. They were in fact never conquered—thev 
are all that remain to England of the land that 
conquered her. A portion of the feoffs of 
William Duke of Normandy, they continued 
faithful to Jobn when he lost France early in 
the 15th century: their autonomy, and laws, 
and language, and customs were respected, and 
they are bow, as they have ever since been, one 
of the most enthusiastically loyal portions of the 
Empire. The Islanders have always been 
jealous of French influence, and in none of the 
Islands can a French subject own house orlands, 


They not only have a distinct government of 
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There are poor in these islands as there are in 


most places. Weakness and improvidence bear 
their fruits there as elsewhere. We saw a few 
children as dirty and untidy as elmost any we 


should see at home in Ireland We hyed for 
some days in a one-storied thatched cabin on 
Sark, the ceilings of which we could touch. 
Our landiady was the wife of a tradesman earn 
ing only £20 a year, the renter of a few acres of 
land. She had tive young children to look after 
and send off neat and clean to school every 
morning. She bad to bake and churn, to wash, 


' cook, and mend, besides in every way doing for 


350 


occasional lodgers like ourselves. She was a 
sweet-looking and sweet-mannered woman. We 
were given, asa matter of course, napkins and 
silver spoons, evidently beirlooms, and the 
drawers from which she took the linen for bed 
and table did not appear scantily furnished. 
Numbers of the young men and women of the 
Islands bave to emigrate to sustain the position 
in which they were brought up, Such poverty 
as exists is no doubt largely due to intemperance, 
We were told excessive drinking was very pre 
valent—as indeed it well might be with brandy 
and gin at 4s, to 5s, 6d. per gallon. But we saw 
very few signs of it. We saw two sailors drunk 
on Sunday in St. Helier, and anotber man 


slightly ** under the influence.” 

Within the last twenty years Guernsey and 
Jersey have come to reap an annually increasing 
For a 
few months the overcrowded cabins of the small 


protit from shoals of sammer visitors. 


screw steamboats which carry the mails from 
Southampton, must present in rough weather 
scenes of buman misery and anguish difficult to 
equal, The hotels and lodging-bouses are then 
crowded by tourists who traverse Guernsey aud 
Jersey in large breaks, stopping every few miles, 
under plea of rest for the horses, to ** refresh” 
or *‘lunch.” They support fine shops and 
bazaars, where English made jewelry and sou 
venirs are to be purchased at bigh prices. They 
practise neat little tricks m smuggling tobacco 
and flasks of spirits—also cigars, for which latter 
they generally pry the dealers much more than 
they could buy the same forat home. Moreover, 
the usual mildness of the climate, the cheap 
ness of bouse rent, living, schooling, and the 
facilities afforded for children learning French 
under the British flag, attract numbers of per 
manent residents. Freoch Huguenots sought 
refuge ana freedom of worship in these islands 
during the bad days of Louis XIV. Many 
French Catholic families are now temporarily 
taking up their residence there so as to educate 
their children as they would wish under the care 
of the expelled orders. This was told me by an 
Irish priest, who, while looking forward hope 
fully to the future of his flock, complained of 
their want of enterprise in the present to avail 
themselves fully of the temporal advantages 
afforded by the land laws and institutions. 

Steam communication has enriched and is 
enriching the Islands by bringing the London 
market so near for the sale of their vegetables 
and fish, and of their grapes, the growtb of 
which, under glass, is becoming an extensive 
industry, And America also, as well as England, 
is helping to enrich them, by a growing appre- 
ciation of their breed of cattle. I believe, how- 
ever, that the Islands owe much of their pros- 
perity to peasant proprietary—to the absence 
of that system of lanalordism which, as prac- 
tised at home, has well-nigh ruined Lreland. 
Professor Zincke, ina number of the Fortnightly 
Review in 1876, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, in the 
same magazine in 1879, have exhausted this 
aspect of the condition of the Islands, My wish 
to visit them arose from reading those articles, 
The writers of both dwell almost more than I 
should upon this cause of the Islands’ p osperity. 
The first cause of their prosperity is the charac 
ter and babits of the people, enabling them to 
reconcile Home Rule with Imperial Rule, and to 
retain peasant proprietary without relapsiog 
into sordid poverty, or adopting that system of 
landlordism and large estates which, amid all 
the comfort and civilization in this beautiful 
South of England, appears to me so great an 
evil, Next to the character and habits come 
without doubt the Home Rule, the Peasant Pro- 
prietary. 

The Islands are almost exclusively Protestant, 
narrowly and sturdily Protestant, with all the 
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grotesqueness and apparent weaknesses, but 
real strength, of Protestantism in its divisions 
and its dissents—divisions multiplied and accen 
tuated by French and English-speaking con- 
gregations of most of the sects. 

To those who are desirous more particularly 
to study the means by which, in Jersey especial 
ly, the Islanders bave attained to such perfection 
in their breed of cattle and to such proficiency 
in the cultivation of early potatoes and grapes, 
I cannot do better than recommend a pampblet 
—Jobanet’s ‘ L’ile de Jersey: un mot @histoire, 
le sol, le bétail, les pommes de terre, le raisin,’ 
to be had of the publisher, Le Feuvre, St. 
Hélier. 

I have only touched upon the many interest- 
ing considerations which a visit to the Channel 
Islands suggests. The thought and liberty there 
appear more Continental than Anglo-Saxon 
Life passes somewhat in a side-eddy: there is a 
certain smallness and parrowness, and an ab- 
sence of the wider interests and sympathies of 
the great world. To what extent would this be 
affected by the Islands bartering a portion of 
their autonomy and freedom from taxation for 
representation and consequent interest in the 
management of the affairs of the Empire of 
which they are a part? D. B. 


THE AMSTERDAM EXPOSITION. 
PaRIs, September 50, 1883. 

TueE International Exposition at Amsterdam 
bad been copiously heralded, and the news- 
papers have had a great deal to say about it 
ever since the opening. One got the notion 
somehow that it was to be the successor of the 
Philadelphia and Paris expositions. Amsterdam 
itself made great preparations. New hotels and 
cafés were opened, and provision of every sort 
made for the strangers who did not come—at 
least, until the Exhibition had been three months 
open. More than a fourth of the hotel accom- 
modations for visitors were unoccupied in July, 
and it was not until late last month that “double 
prices ” could be asked with any confidence. (It 
ought to be observed, in passing, that Dutch 
prices are normally the highest in western Eu 
rope: they probably conform to the monetary 
unit, the gulden, which is worth between two 
francs and two marks.) Asa naif café-waiter 
remarked to me: ‘‘ Tbe journals are to blame ; 
they go and report that the Exposition ne vaut 
pas grand’ chose, et, naturellement, personne ne 
vient.” In fact, it was a disappointment, though 
I bad not observed the perfidy of the journals, 
The Paris papers were content, for the appre- 
ciable reason that the French display was ex- 
tremely creditable : in so tangible a thing as a 
world’s fair, the much-talked-of isolation of the 
tepublic does not appear as yet. But of other 
countries, only Belgium and Holland with the 
Netherland colonies made a showing of any im- 
portance. The commercial greatness of the 
British Empire was chiefly evident in the con 
tributions of its Australian connections, and 
these were vastly inferior to those sent to Phila 
delphia. The United States exhibit was note- 
worthy only from a humorous point of view. 
Of course there was an American bar, but that 
has become so inevitable a feature of European 
civilization as to have completely lost its exotic 
cbaracter, and it was served by British bar- 
maids whose knowledge of cocktails must have 
been most elementary. Besides this there were 
some curious-looking minerals from Montana, 
surmounted by a label in bad French and an 
American flag of nine stripes, | think ; some 
parlor organs from Ithaca, N. Y.; some bottled 
beer; a balf-dozen patented school desks, de- 
signed to seat two, and so, antiquated, I was 
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told ; and (perhaps the only truly cbaracteristic 
contribution) a glass case whose contents cele- 
brated the skill of a New York dentist, and con- 
sisted of several sets of artificial teeth, and 
also of a scarfpin made of a miniature reduc- 
tion of the same, with a small vulcanite tongue 
saucily protruding between the ivory rows. 
It is in the face of such evidence as this that the 
American in Europe has occasionally to explain 
that his country is misunderstood abroad, and 
that, whatever may be observed in pioneer dis- 
tricts, on the Atlantic seaboard at least all 
classes of society are permeated with a sensitive 
refinement. 

The architecture of an international exposi- 
tion is generally one of its chief points of inte- 
rest, but the architectural interest at Amster- 
dam was of the slightest. The main building 
was grotesque—a sort of fantaisie on Indian 
motives—immense heads of elephants and other 
Oriental animals in plaster contributing its only 
character to the principal facade, which was 
else of wood, covered with a kind of linen paper 
painted white. Nothing more flimsy in either 
constructional or artistic aspect could well have 
been designed. Its original is, perbans, the 
Paris Eden Theatre, but that is at least of 
stone, and has a scheme of structure into which 
its Indian fantasticality is fitted. The new Rijks 
Museum, now being completed, and destined to 
contain the city’s permanent collections, occu- 
pied one end of the grounds, and received from 
time to time a portion of the exhibits. Itisa 
large and perfectly respectable edifice in pale 
red brick—perhaps as happy a modification of 
the ordinary Dutch architecture in a monu- 
mental direction as that architecture is capable 
of without loss of its generally domestic cbarac- 
ter. An occasional structure among the various 
ones strewn about the grounds was worth notice, 
as, for example, the pavilion of the city of Am- 
sterdam, decorated exteriorly by a picture of 
merit. The fine-arts department was housed in 
a long wooden shed, the unventilated rooms of 
which the sun, beating on their low skylights, 
made ovens of. Near the entrance to the main 
building was a Javanese hut of bamboo, and 
hard by a palisaded enclosure, witbin which a 
group of Malays kept up a perpetual concert of 
their peculiar music, the meaning of which no 
Occidental—except perhaps a Batavian colonist 
—could, { think, justly pretend to appreciate. 
For months the machinery hall was apparently 
a mere limbo, the nature of the ground having 
proved a sufficient obstacle to the placing and 
keeping in motion of heavy machines. A French 
café-concert after the Champs-Elysées general 
pattern, in anotber quarter, did not seem very 
popular. Restaurants and tobacco kiosks con- 
stituted the rest of what seemed, both at first 
sight and after examination, a large fair rather 
than the much-talked-of ‘‘ Tentoonstelling.” But 
for the pictures, I should have found, on the 
whole, more interest at the American Institute. 

It cannot be said that the picture-display itself 
reached to the proportions justly to be expected 
of a ‘‘Tentoonstelling.” There was scarcely 
anything from England, nothing from the 
United States or Scandinavia, two or three of 
tbe merest daubs from Spain (two of whose 
painters got first medals at Munich) ; and the 
recent Italian renaissance, of which every one 
who saw the Exposition at Rome this spring ap- 
preciated the importance, was represented only 
by some pictures by Segantini. These Jast were, 
to be sure, of an excellence wholly unusual. 
Segantini, I am sure, will be one of the con- 
spicuous painters of the next few years, His 
pictures have great delicacy, great refinement 
of sentiment, but he would be almost certain to 
lose by attempting more ambitious works. This 
is a feeling one cannot fail to associate with 
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ope’s admiration, at all events ; and perhaps it 
is this which mainly distinguishes Segantini 
from Miliet, with whom he has much in com- 
mon. His subjects are like Millet’s—sheep, pea- 
sants at work, twilight, tranquillity, with an 
undertone of effort, of labor, of burdens borne 
peacefully but inevitably. He has not Millet’s 
incomparable pictorial versatility within these 
chosen limits, however ; what he has to express 
becomes a trifle monotonous ; one argues a de 
hghtful artistic sensitiveness rather than power. 
On the other hand, he has qualities which some 
of Millet’s most important works would be none 
the less enjoyable, to my notion, for possessing, 
provided their individuality were kept in all its 
force: I mean a caressing touch which exbibits 
sensuousness in the mere bandling, an avoidance 
of melancholy by purely artistic delight in the 
work, however sympathetic the subject, and— 
growing possibly out of this—an intense feeling 
for color in and for itself. In this last respect 
Segantini, though from Milan, is the inheritor 
of Venetian rather than of Lombard traditions. 
The French display was large and creditable, 
as a display of French pictures always is, but it 
was not distinguished, and many of the canvases 
were very old friends, some of them dating 
from Salons of several yearsago. M. Bastien 
Lepage’stwo London subjects, the ‘* Bootblack ” 
and the ‘ Flower-Girl,” for example, had been 
exhibited previously both in London and Paris. 
M. Van Beers, the cleverest of all the photo- 
graphic painters, and, by reason of a peculiar 
sel of his own, become a veritable celebrity, re- 
served his novelties for the Salon of this vear. 
Many of the great names, Gérome, Meis-onier, 
Henner, were conspicuous by their absence, and 
one or two others by a representation wholly 
unworthy. 
sented 
Diisseldorf element largely predominated, and I 
rewember but one canvas of interest—a snow 
scene by Munthe. The transition to the Belgian 
department was agreeable, though many Belgian 
painters of eminence now paint in Paris, and 
are properly to be classed with the French 
school ; and a good deal of the art that is strictly 
indigenous seems not to have made as many ad- 


The German painters were repre 
in fair force as to numbers, though the 


vances upor the period of Flemish tapestry (cf 
Which it preserves the traditions, with a good 
deal of apparent inelasticity) as the rise of the 
Leys school seemed at the time to promise. 

It was naturally in the Dutch rooms that the 
principal attractions of the entire Tentoonstell- 
ing were to be found. The contemporary Dutch 
school is very well known in New York; it is 
even popular with us—popular in certain ama 
teur and professional circles, to the exclusion of 
Partly this 
appreciation proceeds from the exaggeration in- 


esteem for other foreign schools. 


separable from exclusiveness of any sort, and 
partly itis thoroughly deserved. Now that of 
the Fontainebleau coterie Dupré alone is left, it 
would be impossible to find a set of painters 
anywhere whose feeling for what is poetically 
impressive in landscape is as strong as that of 
the very considerable number whose studio 
windows look out on the quiet shaded streets of 
the Hague, and who spend the summer months 
Elsewhere 
landscape painters are much more isolated, and 


at salt and sandy Scheveningen. 


do not count as a *‘ school.” But the contempo- 
rary Dutch school bas manifest limitations which 
it is idle to overlook. Tospeak of a contempo- 
rary Dutch school in any department of paint 
ing but landscape would be to speak of what 
can bardly be said to exist at all. At their own 
Tentoonstelling there was scarcely a single really 
important work not a landscape. Of works of 
the imagination, strictly so called, picturesque 
or historical compositions illustrating human 
life, there were none atallof any dignity. Even 
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the inheritance of seventeenth-century Dutch 
genre seems for the most part lost ; perhaps it 
was frittered away by the Netschers and Mierises. 
Of course there were the two Israelses : Isaac, 
who passes for the Dutch Horace Vernet, which 
is perhaps a sufficient characterization; and 
Josef, who sent three large canvases. Josef 
Israels is a beautiful painter ; his technique is 
true and frank, avd yet extremely retined at the 
same time, and he delights 10 it with a true 
painter’s delight. The melancholy subject be is 
always painting is, | fancy, a secondary thing 
with him, as it is probably with most of bis ad 
mirers, But after a time one gets quite enough 
of any side of Josef Israels, perhaps because, 
from any point of view, and especially from 
that of pure art, his range is too limited, and his 
Besides 


the Israelses, and except the landscapes, a good 


manner as monotonous as bis material 


portrait by David Bles, a fine Frisian peasant 
girl by Mme. Schwarze, who had evidently 
studied to excellent purpose the handling of 
Rembrandt's ** Anna Six,” and who paints with 
masculine power, and some white holly hocks 
Margaret 


nearly everything of note. But the interpreta 


and grapes by Rosenboom, were 
tions of out-of-doors nature formed an array 
that it would be difficult to equal among the 
works of living painters any or every where 
Mesdag was in superb force. He was good at 
the Salon, but bere be outdid bimself with three 
canvases of sea and sky and boats—one of them 
a sunset such as one sees sometimes at Newport, 
exquisite in its effect of slowly coming twilight 
k-blue, by 


Taco ; a bright and clear Rico like effect, full of 


A sky shading somewhere near peacoc 


color at the same time, by Gabriel; a large 
shore piece by Mauve ; two large James Marises, 
one a moonlight and the other the broadest day, 
the sentiment of each admirably rendered ; some 
cows in a marshy pasture, by his brother Wil 
liam ; a snow scene in the Hague, with an et 
of moist rarefying air marvellously observed ; 


a beach picture, with boats and people at in 
tervals, of which the aerial perspective gave 
one as distinct a sensation as a color or an odor, 


by Weiszenbruch, are but a few of the many 


works of incontestably distinguished merit 


transcribe my notes of which would mere 
weary the reader. wt 2 


Correspondence. 


THE ENGLISH OF GERMAN COMMEN 
TATORS 


To THE EpITOR OF TRE NATION 








Sir: Apropos of the delightful specimens of 
the English of German mmentaters on Car 
lyle, Dickens, and Tom Hugbes quoted in your 
article on ** Theoretical Engtish,” it may be we 
to add a word on the English of a m t 1 
mentary on Ch er. Jot Kux s known as 
one of the most a I s 1 of the ew tics 
of Old Envglist a I ished both in Fre 
and English: a veteran editor and English 
philologist ;: a sharp censtrer of syntactical and 
verbal slips; an opponent quite inexorable t 
the blunders of the ahen tribe that dare invad 
his special field. But listen for a moment to 
some of the following remarks in English taken 
almost at random from a Peilage of his entitled 

A Critical edit f some of Chaucer's ** Minor 
Poems “* (Ber ‘] think we ought to 
render Cha near as possible, bis proper 
orthography “; ‘‘the sense does not allow to 


ymit a word”; “lines geticient in one syllable in 
the beginning are only a fet 


**L have found scarcely any 


eft in Professor 
Zupitza's edition 
(irregular lines} in the Prologue, nor in the 








Poews Tam x i it peut ” STN. 
allotted to me is rather sca et 
After this the Germa ntators, however 
xccomplished, had better the elves t 
their own lat g t 
English to undergo the f ust ‘ “ 
Latin has undet at ‘ 
toral~<lissertati sts \ 
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r another strad bev ‘ 
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have tixed x 
this dist t ‘ 
Hor f Key \ 
t ed and t i 
who pul \ 
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Senator l 
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Speake it r 
for rT il s i | f 
the image! i but eat Ist! ti 
ters W t i t » pM \ | st 
afford it if is @ healthy s however, t 
aft a hot invVass, and a f \ than bas 
ver been known t t his district, the best 
names on each ti et were ¢ ed 
Very respectt yy 
Li ce c<ERMAN 
aX 
OUR CONSULAR SERVIC] 
To THE EpitorR oF THE NATION 
Ss Referring to ¥ remarks in the Nation 
N MS) relative t the action of the State 
nt in removing an experienced consul 





issigned cause, and the 
me ‘ 


appointment in His piace 


rienced man, whose father is a personal friend 


Ine Xin 


of the President, I cannot but express my sur 
prise at your seeming supposition Uthat this is 
notin entire accordance with the usual course 
of the Department in making consular appoimt 
ments. A reference to facts will, | think, estab 
lish this clearly. In Italv, for instance, there 
are ten full consulates, including the Consulate. 
Of these the present Admin 
istration (President Arthur's) has filled five 
anew, and in every case with entirely new men 
having no acquaintance whatever with tue 


General in Rome, 
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consular service. In one case it appointed a 
man of notoriously bad habits, who, it is under 
stood, had to leave another branch of our Gov- 
on that 
most highly respectable family kept bim abroad 
His 
appointment was so unsatisfactory to American 
residents at the place that even the Vice-Consul 

aman whose name is well known to the readers of 
the Nation—at once sent in his resignation, giving 
his reasons therefor, and would never enter the 


ernment service account, and whose 


for years in the vain hope of his reform. 


consular office. In another case, a gentleman 
was appointed consul to one of the principal 
Italian ports (the most lucrative consulate in 
Italy, perhaps, on account of two good consular 
agencies) because, as he states the case himself, 
he is a personal friend of the President, was out 
of employment and in rather bad healtb, and 
the President offered him the position. He knew 
nothing whatever of the consular service or any 
But 
he is a most amiable old gentleman, and person- 
ally, I presume, the appointment is satisfactory. 
It is true, I have heard it stated, from a source 
likely to be well informed, that this appointment 
was made in the interest of one of our higbly- 


foreign language, and is too old to learn. 


protected monopolies, with one of the managers 
of which the Consul is closely connected ; but 
this would seem almost impossible, that a consul 
should be appointed rather to obstruct than to 
promote trade. In another case—also to one of 
the most important ports—the appointee’s wife 
was in bad health and needed a milder climate. 
The Consul is without experience in the service, 
and knows no foreign language, but otherwise I 
have heard him highly spoken of. To a newly- 
created consulate, which has to be organized, an 
entirely inexperienced man bas been appointed. 
I have no doubt an examination would show the 
custom of the Department to be in general about 
the same in other countries. In one case I hap 
pen to Enow of, a gentleman was appointed to 
one of our most important consulates because, as 
he himself states, he was a little out of health 
and wished his family to see a little of Europe 
and learn a little of foreign languages. He was 
away from his post much of his time, said he 
only to remain a year, and has now, I 
returned home, to remain. 

question with the Department of 
in making foreign appointments, diplo 


came 

think, 
The 

State 


only 
matic as well as consular, seems to be as to the 
amount of political or personal influence the ap- 
plicant can bring to bear, with perhaps some 
inquiry as to his record as a *‘ Stalwart,” and on 
the Hubbell * Corruption Fund ” in case he has 
been in the service. No questions as to character, 
qualifications, or special fitness are taken into 
consideration. I have known of some cases 
where very old, feeble men, with one foot al- 
ready in the grave, so to speak, worn-out coun- 
try village editors, ward 
etc., 


doctors, politicians, 
have been sent abroad to fill important 
consular positions, with no knowledge whatever 
of the language of the country they go to, and 
utterly witbout consular experience. No won- 
der if such men fall in with improper surround- 
ings, and often bring our consular service and 
Government into well-merited disrepute, for 
they are absolutely dependent. Could our Govy- 
ernment and people be made fully aware of the 
discredit often brought upon us and our institu- 
tions by our system of foreign appointments, 
surely Congress might be induced to do some- 


thing to remedy the evils. INDEPENDENT. 
GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
ENGLISH VERSION OF THE MaBHA.- 


BHARATA IN AMERICA. 


To THE Ep!Tor oF THE NaTIoNn: 
Sir: An association of native Hindu scholars, 
called the Datarya Bharat Karyalya, has for 


The Nation. 


several years been publishing, for gratuitous dis- 
tribution to Sanskritists, learned societies, etc., 


translations of leading Sanskrit works. At pre- 


| sent an English translation of the Mabd-Bbdrata 





is publishing, primarily for gratuitous distribu- 
tion—a certain number of copies being, how- 
ever, reserved for sale to parties desiring the 
work not included in the distribution as above. 
Tbe manager and publisher of the association, 
Babu Protaba Chandra Roy, bas requested me 
to send him a list of the literary and other socie- 
ties in America interested in Sanskrit hterature, 
to which copies of bis publications may be sent, 
I shall be pleased, therefore, if any reader of the 
Nation baving a knowledge of any such society 
will send me its name and address for transmis- 
sion to India. Any person desirous of procuring 
a copy for himself can obtain information as to 
terms, etc., by addressing the Babu at 567 Upper 
Chitpore Road, Calcutta, India. 
Wu. EMMETTE COLEMAN, 

PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

REPRESSION IN IRELAND. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In one of the editorial paragraphs of 
your current number I find the following 
passage: 

“The passion occasionally displayed by quiet 
preachers and literary men for the ferocious use 
of military force against people whose ways 
they disapprove of, is one of the mysteries of bhu- 
man nature. Men who seldom quit their libra 
ries, and have not nerve enough to see an arm 
amputated, are sometimes found advocating the 
most bloodthirsty courses against their particu- 
lar set of heathen. Carlyle and Froude are the 
two most conspicuous instances of this literary 
thirst for blood. Frouae bas always approved 
of having plenty of Irishmen put to the sword 
or tortured, while Carlyle was disposed to apply 
the same remedy to poor men of all races. be- 
ginning with the ‘ niggers’ Mr. Goldwin 
Smith also desires liberal gibbeting and shooting 
in Ireland,” 

I think I may safely challenge you to produce 
from my writings on the Irish question, or on 
any other question, anything whicb can lend the 
slightest semblance of justice to this charge. 

“Shooting” can take place only under mar- 
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and which are at variance with the whole spirit 
of my writings and my life. 
Your obedient servant, 
GOLDWIN SMITH, 





[We undoubtedly have done Mr. Goldwin 
Smith injustice if we have given the impres- 
sion that he has advocated bloodshed in his 
writings. We based our remark on reports of 
his talk about Irish matters when he was last 
in England, which of course may have been 
inaccurate. But he is, on the other hand, 
mistuken in supposing that the tribunal which 
the Government finally set upin Ireland for 
the punishment of crime was the one he advo 
cated. What he urged, with much vehe- 
mence, in several letters to the 7imes, during 
the year 1882, was the suspension of trial by 


| jury, and the substitution of a commission of 


| a simple expedient which, 


tial law; and when, from the increasing pumber | 


and atrocity of the outrages in Ireland, martial 
law began to be suggested as the ouly remedy, 
instead of advocating | deprecated it as *‘the 
substitution of one sort of savagery for an- 
other.” My words, I remember, were cited with 
approbation by the Pull Mall Gazette, your own 
ally on the [rish question. 

By “ gibbeting,” 1 presume, is meant hanging. 
When it became clear that common juries in Lre- 
land, being under the influence of the League, 
could afford no protection to the lives of loyal 
citizens, 1, ameng other journalists, advocated 
the institution of a more trustwortby tribunal. 
This measure, the proposers of which were of 
course denounced by the Irish terrorists and 
their friends, was, after the Phoenix Park mur- 
ders, at length adopted by the Government. It 
bas worked perfectly well; justice and nothing 
but justice has been done; the assassinations bave 


| almost ceased, and the country bas been deliv- 
| ered from the fear of an outbreak which could 


not have been repressed without bloodshed. I 
believe nobody doubts that had the step been 


| taken earlier 1t would have averted a hideous 


series of murders and the almost equally hideous 
series of hangings which has followed. 

I have been in favor of upholding the law, 
doing justice on assassins, and taking those 
measures of repressive police which are neces- 
sary to prevent insurrection and bloodshed. 
Any remarks which these opinions may justify 
I am willing to bear. I am not so willing to 
bear the unfounded imputation of inhuman sen- 
timents, to which I have never given utterance: 


judges, having previously strongly urged the 
system of arbitrary arrests which was admin- 
istered by Mr. Forster. What the Govern 
ment did was to substitute special for com- 
mon juries, and transfer the trials to Dublin, 
if resorted to 
sooner, would have saved the Liberal Ministry 
from the scandal of Mr. Forster’s somewhat 
ridiculous experiment.—Ep. Nation. ] 

Notes 

. 

TOWNSEND Mac Coun, 744 Broadway, has pur- 
chased the remaining sheets—about 100 sets of 
nine volumes each—of tbe edition of Jefferson’s 
Works published by order of Congress, the 
plates of which bave been destroyed. They will 
soon be put upon the market in a plain but 
attractive binding. 

‘Arius the Libyan; an Idyl of the Primitive 
Cbhureh’; ‘Fair Words about Fair Women,’ 
gathered from the poets by O. B. Bunce; Cob- 
bett’s English grammar, edited by Alfred Ayres: 
and ‘ Anecdotes of the Civil War,’ by Maj.-Gen. 
A. D. Townsend, will be published immediately 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press ‘ Golden 
Thoughts from the Scriptural Guide of Miguel 
Molinos, the Quietist,’ accompanied by a preface 
by J. Henry Shorthouse, and a brief biography 
of Molinos by Professor Lindsay, of Free Church 
College, Glasgow; also, a new edition of Cable’s 
‘Grandissimes,’ which we do not altogether like 
to hear bas been revised by the author, so that 
much of the dialect of the dialogue has been 
eliminated. 

Nine of the twelve projected volumes of the 
delightful ‘* Parchment Shakspere” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) have now appeared—the eighth con- 
taining ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” ‘‘ Coriolanus,” 
and * Titus Andronicus”; tbe ninth, ** Romeo 
and Juliet,” ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” and ‘“ Julius 
Ce-ar.” 

Volumes v. to viii. of the Riverside edition 
of Emerson’s complete works (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) embrace ‘ English Traits,’ ‘Conduct of 
Life,’ ‘Society and Solitude,’ and ‘ Letters and 
Social Aims,’ respectively. In the first-named, 


one is struck by the chance hit of Words- 
worth, in his first interview with Emerson 
(1855): ‘*He has even said, what seemed a 


paradox, that they needed a civil warin Ame- 
rica, to teach the necessity of knitting the 
social ties stronger.” We remark again, in 
reading the poetical epigraphs of the various 
essaysin the ‘ Conduct of Life,’ the extraordinary 
difficulties in printing the verse of Emerson 
correctly, whether as regards punctuation or 
literal accuracy. Thus, in that on Behavior, 
p. 161, the proof-reader or corrector has let 
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pass : ‘Too weak to win, to fond to shun,” ete. 
The editor, Mr. J. Elliot Cabot, exp'ains the 
melancholy circumstances under which the vol- 
ume of ‘ Letters and Social Aims’ was made up 
by himself, and the small part which Mr. Emer- 
son, Whose powers had already begun to fail, 
had in the arrangement of it. We bavea curi 
ous illustration of the way in which Mr. Emer- 
son's mind worked—its want of consecutiveness 
and orderly disposition—in the fact that these 
essays, gathered from disconnected scraps and 
unpaged MSS., are probably about as well 
joined and as truly Emersonian as if their author 
had struck them off in one heat. In the nature 
of the case no dates could be atlixed to them, but 
we must think it a serious omission that those in 
the fifth and seventh volumes have no indication 
of the time at which they were composed, deliv 
ered, or first published, 

Two volumes of the ‘* Classic Series * (Roberts 
Bros.) bring us Southey’s ‘ Life of Nelson,’ and 
‘Classic Tales by Maria Edgeworth.” Both 
these volumes are in large print, and the form 
and woodcuts of Southey’s enduring biography 
give ita very pleasant air of having been pub- 
lished in our childhood. Miss 
whose life of Miss Edgeworth we reviewed bot 
mary months ago, prefixes a brief sketch of 
ber heroine to a selection which includes ** Sim 
ple Susan,” ‘‘ The Mimic,” ‘** Waste Not, Want 
Not,” ** Mademoiselle Panache,” 
and ‘The Parents 
these reprints. 

By a kind of doubling which seems much in 


Grace Oliver, 


* Angelina,” 


Orphans.” will welcome 


vogue this year, Southey’s ‘ Nelson’ bas also 
been brought out by J. B. Lippincott & Co., in 
a somewbat larger shape, with full-page de 
in place of vignettes, a steel vortrait 
for a frontispiece, and with a prefatory ac 
count of the biographer himself, in six pages. 
It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that the Greek 
couplet with which the Life closes is differently 
and wrongly accented in both the Boston and 
the Philadelphia editions. 

‘Tbe American Girl’s Home Book of Work 
and Play,’ by Mrs. Helen Campbell (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), ought to find a place on every 
Christmas memorandum wherein young girls are 
remembered. The tribute paid in the preface to 
Mrs. Child and tbe ‘Girl's Own Book’ will be 
heartily repeated by every motber and grand- 
mother whose childhood was delighted by that 
little The ope now compiled on the same 
plan contains many things otherwise bard to 
find in the special manuals which bave been in 
vogue of late. Throughout there is the same 
good sense and refinement which have always 
distinguished Mrs. Campbell's work. Of this lat 
ter quality—the delicacy, the good breeding 
which belongs to character more than to mere 
manners—there has been a lamentable want in 
books for girls, the place of all others where it is 
most needed. 

‘Work for Women,’ by George J. Manson 
(Putnams), does not pretend to offer anything 
entirely new, yet it will be far more useful than 
most books of its class. It gives distinct direc- 
tions where to find the best schools, or the best 
manuals, from which to learn the different oc- 
cupations enumerated. Moreover, it most dis- 
tinctly sets forth, from first to last, that hard 
work avd long work are indispensable to suc 
‘** The necessity of practice cannot be over- 
rated. . . . Lastof all, she must have great 
perseverance, and work continuously.” Equal- 
ly clear aud equally wise are the statements of 
what @ woman cannot expect todo. ‘ Sbe can 
never hope to perform as much work as a first- 
class male compositor; that is a physical impos- 
sibility.” And there is true kindness in the ex- 
posure of some of the fallacies about the pay of 
women. Irreparable wischief has too often 


signs 


book. 


cess, 


re- 


| 
} 





sulted from the shallow counsels of advisors 
either inexperienced, or too careless to discri 
minate between an exceptional good fortune 
and the average success, 

The publishers (Charles Scribner's Sons) pre 
sent ‘ Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities,’ by Susan Anna 
Brown, in the same dainty fashion as the ‘ Fi 
Puddings.’ 


ty 
It will serve two quite opposite ends 
—-to give variety to the table ina large family, 
and to provide an economical use for the inevita 
ble remnants in a small one. The most useful 
thing 1a the book, bowever, is the warning against 
“stingy extravagance and wasteful scrimping,’ 
and the wise suggestions as to true frugality. 
** There is that 
There are 


scattereth and vet 
kuow 
without cheerfully than there are 


increaseth. 
how to dk 


wl 


more women who 


under 
stand the best use of a little. 

A new chapter must be added to the book of 
We bave beeu t ld 
so often that man makes the laws for ws 
“uit 


woman's rights and wrongs. 
nan t& 
bis own Gesires and interests that we have 
become ashamed, and have changed our practice, 
and in some of the States woman is in a better 
condition before the law than her formertvrant 
But “A Strout 
Lady” and complains in a London paper that 

the the 
too ep 
enough for Phe 
and 


ditt 


now comes one calling herself 


her sex is still oppressed turu-stiles at 
Fisheries Exhibition 
they 
mau 


are small for w 


though are well man 


averact is broadest the shoulders 


at 
goes through a turn-stile with 
culty: the at the 
just If 
Wowan had had the making of them, thev would 
have been bigher or broader, but Man has made 
them to sit bimself. * A Stout Lady” 


lv cares not who has the making of a nation’s 


narrow ut 
broadest 


where the turn-stile catebes her 


average Woman Is 


hips, 


evident 
laws; give her the making of their turn-stiles. 
*‘Industmes of North Carolina’ (Ee. J. Hale & 
Son) is the title of a small volume, containing 
125 pages, compiled at Raleigh by P. M. Hale, 


in which the varied resources of the State are 
set forth generally. The more important por 


tions of this compilation, however, refer to the 
coai-fields and iron ores, and are drawn from the 
reports of the State Geologists, Doctor Emmons 
1S52) and his successor, Doctor Kerr (187%), of 


whom the last named is now Geologist in charge 


of the Southern Division of the United States 
Geological Survey. A report to the War De 
partmert by Col. T. T. S. Laidley (N55) on the 
Deep River timber and minerals, and one to the 


Secretary of the Navy by Admural Wilkes (IMs 
on the Deep River region, are also included, Of 
tor Kerr 
country along 
Yadkin Valley 


region ot 


more recent date is a paper by Do 
(ISsQ) on the of the 
line the Cape Fear and 
Railroad through the 
There are also brief 


resources 


the of 


22 
mida 


ALACRA 


descriptive uotes on 


natural] resources and the industmal and social 
conditions of nearly all the counties in the 
State, contributed by various local observers 


and drawn in part from the Tenth Census. The 
volume contains a small folding map, but no 
index. It descmbes a country of large and 
varied, but, so far, very slightly developed, re 
sources. 

edition of Moses King's * Hand 
shows a considerable enlarge- 
n to date, as in the chapters on 
the town history, the hotels, the railroads. In 


The new (fifth 
book of Baston’ 
mentand revisi 


the sections on public works of art we observe 
mention of one additional soldiers’ monument and 
two statues, togetber with one monument that 


might have been, and two that are assured in 


the near future. We miss even the inadequate 
map which graced the former edition. But 
there should be several, in characteristic. sec- 
tions. 


of State of 
New York we have received the third volume 


From the office of the Secretary 


new series) of ‘Documents Relating to the 
lonial History of the State of New York,” beart: 
the special tile of ‘Documents Relating to tt 


History of the Early Colonial Settlements, pr 
cipally on Long Island.” The translatiot 
Pilation, and editing from the original re is 
have been performed by Mr. Bo Fernow, and a 
fragmentary map of tl Worste part of tl 
island, made in 1000, bas beet 1 

work infacsionle. The first period ext f 
the first recorded Dutch patent to the 

of the province by the Englis 

second, tothe establishment of ties i “4 
A full index, ctietly of names, mak 

ments readily available for resea St 
Governor John Wintbrop, and And x 
largely in this Volum Whale tt 

boundaries and jurisdict with t i 
English colonies was a bur ar st 
writes to the Directors, August 4 4, tha x 
perience f their English neighbors bad ¢ 

the Dutch that deeds of sale and ny 

are little respected by the stn miv ow 
they are of earlier dat but w 

are older than ours, then they must be 

as Valid without objeetion.” On Ds 

Boundary Commissioners were formally 

that Governor Winthrop and ¢ thet 

ticut deputies had issented ft i f law | " 
remaining in the Dukeof York's 4 

volume is a worthy a t \ 
series Which it continues 

Mr. Justin Winsor t t Octobe 
vard University Bulletin, a critical ant 
calendar of the late J. Gok . 

‘opies of early maps of America woop 
inthe State Department at Was gt 

Mr. Fdward Koth’s Complete Index t 
fell’s Li y Ave deals st ts third part s 
Biograpby, carrving the work fr James t 
Lescarbault. Toe leaves being pr \ 
one side, it is practicable ¢ i t 
lex with any other 

A bandbook, no longer for henet 
heelers but for the honest public at large, called 
the ‘United States Salary List and t Civi 
Service Law, Rules, and Regulations 
us from Henry N. Copp, Washingt Six on 
eXanination papers are given ina tt 
information referred to in the tit As Mr 
Copp says, ‘' To professional politicians and their 
friends, almost exclusively, this knowledge ba 
heretofore been < ned H est ites ft 
civil servi as emibra 4 e than wr 
persons. 

The Portland Society of Art have issued a 
prettily printed catalogue of their fall ex! 
tion of portrait engravings. The body of the 
tvpe is in black: the name of the artist: f 
which there are three or fouron the smal! quart 
page, are in red ink, and printed from a 
riously-ornamented type. Brief notes give ti 
graphical and critical data about the artists 
and still briefer notes describe the state of th: 


plate. 

During the last two years the author of ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland’ has been writing what he « 
‘A Tangled Skein.” Each ** knot” is a droll bit 


f story, into which is cleverly interwoven a 


mathematical problem. The puzzles are so m 
genious, and the nonsense so delicious, that it is 
a pity they should known outside the 
small circle of readers of the Monthly Packet, 
the magazine in which they from time to time 
appear. 

We regret to notice the discontinuance of the 
Chrysanthemum, published at Yokohama, with 
the June number, the contents of which certainly 
bear out the excuse offered by the proprietors 
that they have found it “ 
sufficiency of suitable contributions.” 


not be 


impossible to obtain a 
Othe: 
wise, public support has been “ kind and liberal,” 
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The number in question concludes Mr. F. Brink- 
ley’s ‘‘ History of Japanese Ceramics,” and has a 
long paper, with tabular statistics referring to 
Japan, on ‘ Missionary Work and its Effects 
upon the Workers.” 

The Mitchell Library, Glasgow, calls attention 
to the issue of its second million of volumes, 
which was completed on the Ist of September 
in SOS working days. The first million, issued 
when there were of course fewer books and fewer 
readers, occupied YS2 working days. We bope 
libraries will not take to running races in circu 
lation, or to making issues against time—so many 
million volumes m so many hundred days. The 
public would become as tired of it as they be- 
came of walking matches. It is very remarka- 
ble that this million volumes consists in so small 


a degree of fiction, only 3 per cent., while 


7.7 
history and biograpby are 21.77, arts and sciences 
20.12, and miscellaneous literature 28.31. The 
latter, to be sure, must include considerable fic- 
tion ina periodical form, The proportion, how- 
ever, still remains unusual 

It is little more than a quarter of a century 
since Murger discovered or at any rate revealed 
la vie de Bohéme in France, aud now MM. 

Revillout and Krall have presented to the Aca- 
demy a description of Bohemian life in Egypt 
relying cbiefly opon the account of a certain 
musician who, according to an Egyptian satire, 
from which they translate a long extract, neg- 
lected bis art for good cheer and drink. 

M. Maspero has given the French Academy 


, 


an account of the resources at his command for 
arcbwological investigation in Egypt and the 
muintenance of the Bulak Museum. Formerly 
there was no fixed budget; the Khedive supplied 
money as he happened to be in funds—a little 
this year, a great deal the next, none at all the 
third 
gular. 


which compelled the work to be very irre- 
Since 1878 M. Maspero bas had an an 
nual but meagre allowance of 35,000 frances, As 
the low priced assistants whom this small income 
compels him to employ are unable for want of 
knowledge to discriminate be 
tween valuable and valueless discoveries, a mat 
ter in regard to which prompt information is 
often important, he bas tried the experiment of 


archa logical 


taking five young natives into the Museum as 
antiquarian apprentices, intending to teach them 
some smattering of hieroglyphics. The excava- 
tions actually in progress are under the charge 
of eight native reis, who by long employment 
have acquired considerable interest in their 
work, and even a certain skill in reading hiero- 
glyphies. 

In Das Magazin for September 29 Eduard 
Engel apologizes for having paid so much atten 
tion to Mrs. Pott and her Baconian ‘ Promus,’ 
since a visit to the British Museum has made it 
plain to bim that the mauuscript ‘ Promus’ is in 
diverse bandwritings, no one of which can be 
contidently identitied with Bacon’s. Moreover, 
Mrs. Pott has been careless beyond belief in her 
transcriptions, and Herr Evgel gives barsh 
names (‘* Bacon-Schwindel,” ‘*‘absichtlicbe Fil- 
scbung,” etc.) to this unhappy lady’s enthusiasm. 


The Architectural Association of Boston has 
issued a portfolio of thirty Albertype reproduc- 
tions from sketches by its members which is of 
unusual interest, not because the drawings are 
altogether good, but because some of them evince 
a degree of artistic feeling which is compara- 
tively rare among architects at the present time. 
The drawings are largely from fragments of 
architectural sculpture, and it is these which 
chiefly interest us. There are two qualities of 
good sculpture which seem too often to escape 
the observation of architects. The one is vitality 
of line and surface—an expression of that fine 
sense of nature which good designers have al- 


| 
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ways possessed—and the other is a free-hand 
character of execution whose product is widely 
different from that which is mechanically 
wrought. It is the unusual appreciation of these 
qualities, as expressive of the spirit of the de- 
signer, which, more than anything else, com- 
mends some of these reproductions to us, and 
which seews to us especially encouraging be- 
cause itis the lack of tbis appreciation which 
goes far to render our modern architectural 
sculpture so uninteresting and ineffective as itis. 
This lack is due in great measure to inadequate 
conceptions of what constitutes architecture, 
and the functions of the architect. Few teachers 
or writers approach the subject of architeeture 
sufticiently from its artistic side. Itis too com- 
monly viewed in its mecbanical and scientific 
aspects, though these constitute but a small part 
of architecture considered as a fine art. The 
drawings set before students in our architectu- 
ral schools, and the illustrations to some of the 
best books on architecture, are, accordingly, so 
higbly mechanical that no just idea is conveyed 
by them of the qualities which are most admir- 
able in ornamental design. If the work display- 
ed in this portfolio is, as it appears, the result of 
an awakening sense of what design truly is, its 
value will be considerable, and its influence may 
be great. But while we recognize in this work 
a hopeful tendency, we are unable to commend, 
without a good deal of qualification, the general 
character of a great part of this delineation con- 
sidered as such. There is very little of it which 
can be called excellent. An architect’s drawing 
should not be loosely picturesque, as much of 
this is. It should be definitely and firmly ex- 
pressive of the facts of form and structure treat- 
ed, in any given case, in so far as the eye appre- 
ciates them. There is far too little clear and in- 
telligible drawing in these examples. There is 
too much indeterminateness, and even feeble 
ness, bespeaking imperfect training and imper- 
fect conception of subject. But in this regard 
the drawings differ one from another. Some of 
them are as hard, mechanical, and feelingless 
as average modern architects’ drawings usually 
are, while others betray an effort to imitate a 
sketchy method, like that of Prout, without a 
perfect understanding of tbe qualities and the 
defects of such sketching. In the examples of 
this class, details are defined in one place, and 
are undefined in another, in a capricious and 
meaningless way, so that the result is not 
valuable either as artistic sketching or as scien- 
tific record of structural facts. For an architect 
the precision of Diirer is a more valuable quali- 
ty in delineation than the vagueness of Prout. 
But the best method is one in which precision, 
visual truth, and artistic feeling are combined. 


Formidable is the amount of examination 
work performed of late under the superinten- 
dence of tbe English Civil-Service Commis- 
sioners, as found recorced in their twenty- 
seventh annual report, recently presented to 
Parliament. In 1880 the aggregate of cases 
deait with by the Commission amounted to 
20,452; in 1881, to 24.248; and in 1882, to 26,409. 
The increase of cases during the last year is 
ascribable, in some measure, to a considerable 
development of the system of open competition 
as applied to the appomtmentsof female clerk 
and female telegraph-learner in the Post-office, 
but still more to a general advance in the 
average ratio of competitors to vacancies; this 
ratio having been 10 to 1 in 1882, whereas it was 
only 6.5 to 1 in 1881. For the Home Services the 
falling off of competitors in 1882, as compared 
with 1881, was 514; for the Indian Services, 31; 
and, for the Military Services, 450. On the 
otber hand, however, there were more competi- 
tors, by 216, for appointments in the Naval 


Services. Among the candidates for the Mili- 
tary Services, those aspiring to find employment 
as lieutenants of militia were fewer by as many 
as 169; or only 254, as against 403 for 1881. The 
eases connected with the four sets of services 
named above being deducted from the grand 
total, 26,409, there remain, under the head of 
miscellaneous, 21,456 for i882, showing an in. 
crement of 2,945 over the cases for 1881. Out of 
the 21,456 candidates just referred to, those that 
passed their examivations supplied, on an ave- 
rage, 6.8 effective competitors for every existing 
vacancy ; a conclusive evidence of the popularity 
of service under the Government, and of the 
pains bestowed in the bope of securing it. The 
value of the fee stamps presented by examinees 
in ISS1L was £12,554; in 1882, In consequence of an 
authorized reduction of certain fees, £11,018, 
Nevertheless, the Commissioners anticipate that 
the annual proceeds from fees will, in future, 
not fall short of £15,000; and the steady growth 
of business in their department no doubt war- 
rants their anticipation. 


—In No. 951 of the Nation we explained on 
what grounds M. Clermont-Ganneau, sent to 
Lendon by the French Ministry of Public In- 
struction to ascertain the value of Sbapira’s 
Deuteronomy, “ did not hesitate to declare in 
the Times, after the brief and partial inspection 
allowed bim, that the Deuteronomy in King 
Mesha’s style of writing, alleged to be almost 
3,000 years old, was written on the cut-off 
margins of a modern synagogue roll.” 
stated that Dr. Ginsburg, after performing 
“with conscientious slowness” the task imposed 
upon him by the British Museum of decipbering, 
transliterating, and translating the manuscript, 
reported in agreement with M. Clermont-Gan- 
neau’s exposition. We ought to have added 
that he did it without mentioning the name of 
the French scholar, though he reproduced his 


We also 


conclusive evidences of the forgery among other 
proots. almost literally, which, in fact, was un- 
avoidable. Of course, Dr. Ginsburg committed 
no plagiarism in the matter, for his report 
appeared when the Frenchman’s communication 
was quite fresh in the memory of the readers of 
the London Times. Yet the English Orientalist’s 
over-serious treatment of a matter which in 
Beriin had been contemptuously disposed of in 
two hours; the anticipation of a wonderful con- 
firmation of the traditioual age of Deuteronomy, 
which his slow proceeding nourished in theolo 
gical circles: and the final sentence pronounced 
so late and in strict conformity to outside indi- 
cations, placed him in a rather awkward posi- 
tion. From this various English newspapers, en- 
trapped partly by a leaning toward the superna- 
tural in Biblical matters and partly by partiality 
for native scholarship, endeavored to disentangle 
him by accusing the Frenchman of acting from 
preconceived notions and avti Biblical preju- 
dices, of baste in forming bis decision and greater 
haste in making it known, of making use in bis 
discovery of the fraud of previous hints by Dr. 
Ginsburg, etc. These attacks M. Clermont- 
Ganneau scathingly repels in the Revue Politi- 
que et Littéraire, of September 29, in an article 
entitled *‘ Un prétendu manuscrit original de la 
Bible,” in which he tells the bistory of his con- 
nection with the affair with great minuteness 
and in a very pleasant vein, exposing in strong 
light the forger’s manipulation and network of 
lies: the absurdity of believing for a mcement in 
a treasure so miraculously preserved and found; 
the riaiculous jealousy with which the “find” 
was protected in the Museum from foreign ex- 
amination; and the superstitious bias toward 
hypocritical rascality which now assailed him. 
The whole forms a chapter of literary history 
equally amusing and instructive. 
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—If the great “ maker” could be born in seven 
different cities, it is not unfit that the discoverer 
of the New World should have at least five birth. 
places. The Abbé Martin Casanova di Pioggio- 
la, however, wishes to limit him to the Corsican 
Calvi: M. Henri Harrisse, on the other hand, is 
sure that Genoa is the only rightful claimant. 
In the Revue Critique M. Harrisse gives strong 
reasons for the common belief, and demolishes 
the arguments (weak enough as they appear in 
Harrisse’s account) of the Abbé Casanova. But 
the French President issued a decree last August 
approving of the erection of a statue of Colum 
bus in the city of Calvi, and no doubt aJl Corsi 
cans and a certain number of Frenchmen will 
in claiming bim as a countryman of 
Bonaparte. Inthe same number of the Rerue 
we find a notice of two tracts relating to this 
country, by M. Eug. Beauvois. One is ‘ Une 
vendette dans le nouveau monde au Xle siécle 


persist 


Waprés les textes scandinaves,’ beipg an account 
of the vendetta of the poet Thormod against a 
chieftam of Greenland and his descendants. 
Ihe otber is ‘ La grande terre de (Ouest dans les 
documents celtiques du moyen Age.’ M. Beauvois 
beheves that the Lrish had eurly visited New 
Bruuswick, because the Ieelandic sagas speak of 
a Gaelic colony south of Helluland (Labrador) 
aud north of Vinland, and confirms Gis belief by 
Lrish legends whict show at least that the Lrish 
bad wisbed to find the western shores of the 
Atlantic. If they explored, be says, why may 
they not have been as successful as the Scandi- 
navians uudoubtedly There is at least 
this bright point about these rather vague specu 
Jations: no one will try to find out what was the 
natal city of these [rish and Scandinavian dis- 


were! 


coverers, 


No editor succeeds better than Julius Roden- 
berg in securing for his magazine famous names 
without sacrificing the quality of his articles. 
The October number of the Rundschau is one of 
the best ever issued. It coutains novelettes by 
Paul Hevse and Wilbelmine von Hillern, and 
essays by Ernst Haeckel, Du Bois-Reymond, 
Von der Goltz, Getfcken, W. 
Roudenberg himself. Heyse’s novelette describes, 
in his usual elegant style, the life of a bermit of 
the 14th century, whois avoided as an outcast 
because be once assumed the functions of a 
general nurse during the prevalence of the 
plague, and who now makes a living by means 
of bis violin. A dreamy but gifted young man 
is so overcome by bis playing that be abandons 
bis beautiful but heartless bride, and follows the 
bermit into the woods, but is recaptured, and, 


Scherer, and 


in his efforts to escape, loses bis life in the Rhine. 
Rodenberg’s article is partly sentimental reverie, 
partly realistic description of a unique part of 
Berlin known as Ip den Zeiten. The changes in 
the appearance and habits of the Berliners with 
in a few generations are brought clearly before 
the eyes of the reader, Geffcken writes on 
Baron Nothomb, Scherer on Jacob Grimm, and 
Von der Goltz on “Science and Military 
Affairs.” The two most important articles, 
however, are those by Haeckel on Adam's Peak 
in Ceylon, and by Du Bois-Reymond on the 
Humboldt statues in front of the University of 
Berlin. These two distinguished representatives 
of zodlogical and physiological research are both 
Darwinists, although the elder maintains a cer- 
tain dignified reserve based on jealous regret 
that he was born too early to become, like 
Haeckel, a militant co-worker in the depart- 
ment of evulution. The confession of their 
common creed is, however, introduced 
incidentally in their present articles. A more 
striking resemblance is presented in the proof 
they afford that scientific eruditien is not incom- 
patible with a lucid, tlowing, and imaginative 


only 


literary style, in the possession of which these 
two writers are distinguished above all other 
German professors, and equalled only by Tyn 
dall and Huxley in England. 


—Du Bois-Reymond is particularly qualified 
to write on the two Humboldts, since he has 
made as close a study of the social phases of 
their time as of the scientific. He was personally 
acquainted with Alexander Humboldt, who, | 
tells us, used to read to him from the proof-sheets 


some of the most eloquent passages in his * Cos 
mos,’ and who, among otber thugs, made bim 


& present of the ec py of Agassiz’s * Essav on 
Classification,’ which the author had sent bim 
“Humboldt’s remarks on this occasion,” hi 


adds, “ left no doubt with me that, far from 
sharing Agassiz’s views, be was a believer i: 
mechanical Causation and evolution and he 
accordingly claims him as a “ pre-Darwinian 


Darwinist,” Agassiz S ess) bavir Zo uppeare 





only three years before tbe * Origin of Species 
which Humboldt did not live to se 4 good 
notion of Humboldt’s giant intellect is given by 
the statement that at vit wehty 
years younger than nl ¢ yeurs 
younger than Schiller, be was nevertheless 
greeted by both as an equal.” At tirst leed 
Schiller was inclined to underrate bis ° naked 


incisive intellect,” and would have been ast 
ted that the German 


med iV erect a statu 


nished bad any one pred 
nation would « 


his own. Humboldt formed the bridge bet ween 
the modern mathematico-biclogical and the pre 
ceding philologico historical, sesthetico-sy i 
tive Germany Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 

portance, aside from his literary achievements 


lies in this, that by founding the University of 


Berlin be made that citv the intellectual centre 


of Germany. Haeckel’s article is an interest 
pendant to his book on Cevion. H ives a short 
sketch of the earliest attempts to ascend Adam's 
Peak, and follows it up with a detailed ar 
cinatipg account of bis own try Toe ditt 
ties of ascent are still great, alt! gh much has 
been done in the way of building bridges a 
attaching chains to dangerous localities l 
many places, however, these chaius are s 


fluous, as the tourist if be falls is sure 
caught in the impenetrable green pillows t 
by the tree tops. For more than an | 





road leads through a green tunt f 
the dense forest—a great advantag Ds " 
latitude. A party of natives sisting 
women, and children cf all ages, was met 
the way and admired for their lithe vets is 
physique. Atthe top, where Haeckel spent six 
hours, he observed the rites of t pugrimis, 
Which consisted in pravers before the x 
footprint of Adam, «tferings of flowers, | 
of candles, ringing of littl s, and presents f 
the priests. A contrast is drawn between the 
peaceful attitude of the Mohammedans, Chris 
tians, Buddhists, and Brahmins, here meet 
in common worship, and t i s 
our oWn religious sects. His own devotions 
sisted in admiring the scenery (w he found 
more picturesque than grand and not il ft 
that obtained from the snowy peak I fTe), 
and in delive gy t bis s a short 
address apropos of Darwin's t Phe 
letter.” he ¢ ies wi b I 1! ited 
this to my bly respected f 1, Writtle 
under the car the S was t ast 
he received from 1 

While antiquaries are busy raking up the 
rubbish of thousands of vears in their endeavors 


to locate the posiuon of Alesia or of the Ra 


Fields; while we are infirmed that the M la of 
Caesar's triumph is probably t the Monda of 
to-day. or that Ca eniisb, where Nebuchadise 


zar conqt 


the same as the classical Circesium, the search 
ing pen of the modern eneyvclopand bas begun 
t pDjure up perplexities with reg 1 to things 
h less remote Among tl mies st 
ior siV ass atexd with ¢ ines Marshal 
sare st! it f lia ix i st ' te ~ “ 
it the War { be Au mS ss 
bat illust sg { i } poral 
fortresses of the A an Nethe i . 
Austrian General Cha sof Lav “ sent 
heck his progress, aud Wata wnt ) 
Raucoux, or R x, Saxe ¢ n { { 
f f the allie Phe « bage Wa 
it the « s mi; > [ | l l e ‘ ‘ 
Lexik t cat {t ted at 
transferred to Ra rt. a " wt 
‘ it \ of Seda wit t 
Fravee bye s ‘Hs Xth | ( 
i i | ! + 
‘ i i i re ‘ 
‘ i > 1 ‘ 
1 pruak \ n 
We . \l 
Lexika, w k ‘ 
hin irt | X a tow 
epal \ ~ 
v ry sa i ‘ 
bi } i “ 
bin t ifs 
" lintt 
but thes . Ww 
irent if t 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL OFFICER 
sofa Naval Officer IS41-1865. By 
Captain William Harwar Parker. Charles 
seri rs Sons 


eventful one 
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a 


«) 


ns career was from first to last 


Entering the service in 1841, 


he took his place among the last officers of the 


l pavv—the na 


vy, that is, of the period before 


the Academy at Annapolis was established, and 


struments 


these, the 


time-honored 


before modern science bad transformed 


the 
of naval warfare, and, along with 


im 


customs of the service. 


The navy of that day was the navy of Marryat 


and of Cooper, 
} 


The life of the ward room, the 


steerage, aud the forecastle was very much what 
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the same 
were spun, the same practical jokes were 
The sev 
enty-fours, the sailing frigates, and the old man 
Y- war's still flourished. The traditions 
of 1812 still fresh and vigorous : officers 
ettled their disputes with pistols at ten paces, 


it had been a hundred years before: 
yarn 
played, the same characters existed. 
men 


were 


and the ration of grog and the cat were the offi- 
cial emblems of bliss and woe to the blue jacket. 
at this time, 
chapters of Captain Parker’s book 
give a faithful picture ; 


Of life in the service as it existed 


the early 
and, although it repre- 


sents the beginning of a transition period, the 


details show vividly how little the coming 
change was foreseen or imagined. His first 
cruise was in the Colwmbus, a well-appointed 
line-of-battle ship, with a crew of SOO men. One 
night, while the ship was lving in port, the 
watch on deck were startled by an unusual 


sound, which was afterward found to be caused 


by a neighboring steamer blowing off steam 


under water, On the passage from Madeira to 


Rio, when target practice was ordered, the crew 


found the shells a “great bother” to them. The 
divisional officers were uncertain whether the 
fuse should or should not be ignited before the 


shell was placed in the gun. The gun drill still 
‘* Handle your match 
and lockstring ; cock your lock; blow your match; 


stand by ; tire’ 


consisted of the old orders: 


~—and all were given so delibe- 


rately that practice at sea could be carried on 
just as effectually without a target. 
the pext made 


rapid strides, and the service underwent a total 


During few years 


pre gress 
change ; but Parker’s book, although written by 
the 
His second cruise 


a progressive officer, retains throughout 
flavor of his first impressions, 
was in the frigate Potomac, during the Mexican 
Here that on in the 


squadron, and he took part in several of the 


war. he saw all went 
more important expeditions. 
the east coast were not, however, those which 
reflected the the navy. The 
really successful work of the war was done by 
the Pacitic squadron, which, under the brilliant 
leadership of Stockton, effected the conquest of 
California. 
caution or 


The operations on 


most credit on 


In the Gulf, owing to the excessive 
timidity of the commander-in-chief, 
Commodore Conner, the opportunities of the 
first year were lost, and the naval expeditions 
were generally failures, which the author makes 
no attempt to palliate. It was a melancholy, 
not to say exasperating, spectacle—that of a 
great naval force, fully equipped and almost un 
opposed, yet completely shackled by the fatal 
inability of an to 
risk It only came to an end 
when Conner withdrew and t 


irresolute man assume any 


or responsibility, 
he command passed 
to his energetic successor, Commodore Matthew 
Perry. 

After return from Mexico, Parker served 
on the west coast of Africa, where a squad- 
ron maintained for the suppression of 
the trade. On this cruise his vessel, the 
sloop Yorktown, was wrecked off the Cape Verde 
Islands. Later he sailed in the Cyane to the 
West Indies. and he was attached to the Verri- 
The out- 
break of the rebellion found him on duty as an 
the Naval Academy, and he re- 
upon learning of the 
secession of Virginia, his native State. 

During the first year of the civil war Parker 
commanded the gunboat Beaufort, in the sounds 
of North Carolina. His account of the disasters 
at Roanoke Island and Elizabeth city, and of the 
retreat to Norfolk, in all of which he took part, 


his 


was 


slave 


mae on her first cruise in the Pacific. 


instructor at 


signed his commission 


is graphic and spirited ; and here, as every- 
where, the story is enlivened by a flow of amus- 
The author never 
comic, even in the most 


and 
of 
desperate situations ; 


Incident episode, 


the 


ing 


loses his sense 


and he laughs, to borrow 
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his phrase, ‘“‘ with the tear in his eye.” The 
Beaufort arrived at Norfolk in time to join in 
the battle of Hampton Roads. Parker's narra- 
tive is the only one that we have seen which 
gives a full account of the services of the Merri- 
mac’s consorts during the first day’s engage- 
ment. After the surrender of the Congress, the 
Beaufort went alongside, aud in this position 
received the fire of the troops at Newport News, 
which compelled her to withdraw. Although 
the firing from the shore was not a violation of 
the laws of war, since the white flag at the 
mast-head of the Conyress could not protect the 
enemy in his attempt to take possession, it re- 
sulted, in tbe author’s opinion, in the loss of 
some of the wounded crew, who would other- 
wise have been transferred to the gunboat. 
During the action of the second day Captain 
Parker was a spectator. His conclusion, based 
chiefly upon Van Brunt’s report, is that the vic- 
tory rested with the Merrimac: ‘‘the Monitor 
withdrew first, and ran into shoal water— she 
gave up the contest.” The conclusion, however, 
seems to be qualified in a later statement. 
“Whatever the he observes, ‘‘ candor 
compels me to say that the Merrimac failed to 
reap the fruits of ber victory. She went out to 
destroy the Minnesota, and do what further 
damage to the enemy she could. The Monitor 
was there to save the Minnesota. The Merri- 
did not accomplish ber purpose. The 
Vonitor did. She did it by resisting the Verri 
mae as long as she did, even if she did have to 
It is now well known tbat the 
temporary withdrawal of the Monitor was due 
to the sudden disabling of her captain, and that, 
after a short delay, she returned to the Vinne 
As the Monitor was left in possession of 
the field, it is hardly correct to say that the 
Merrimac failed to *‘ reap the fruits of victory ”: 
it does not appear that she ever had victory 
within her grasp. 

It would be a pleasant task, if space permitted, 
to follow Captain Parker minutely through his 
experiences in the war—the attack of the rams 
upon the squadron off Charleston, where he 
served as first lieutenant of the flagship ; the 
attempt to blow up the monitors in the Edisto, 
which was frustrated by the desertion of one of 
the torpedo-men ; the organization of the school 
for midshipmen on board the Patrick Henry, in 
the James River ; and the final retreat to Abbe- 
ville, after the evacuation of Richmond. The 
history of the Confederate Naval Academy has 
never before been written, and it well repays 
perusal. It will be long before Annapolis can 
furnish anything so singular andromantic. The 
midsbipmen, while they attended their recita- 
tions and examinations, could hear day after 
day the booming of the enemy’s great guns and 
the rattle of musketry. Their daily routine was 
pursued almost under fire. As the enemy’s lines 
were drawn closer, it became necessary to seek 
a more peaceful neighborhood. All that was 
wanted, Captain Parker says, was ‘‘a pleasant 
cot, in a tranquil spot, with a distant view of 
the changing sea”; but it was bard to find. 
Finally, when Richmond was evacuated, the 


eause,” 


mac 


withdraw.” 


sota, 


| sixty midshipmen, ‘‘ representatives of the best 


families of the South,” were selected to guard 
the Confederate treasure—about half a million 
of dollars—in the retreat southward. After an 
arduous march of thirty days, in which they 
wandered hither and thither, to avoid the ene- 
my’s scouting parties, the treasure, on the 2d of 
May, was delivered to the fugitive President at 
Abbeville ; and the midshipmen, weary and 
foot-sore, without hats or shoes, were ‘‘ detached 
from the Naval School,” and granted leave to 
visit their homes, with orders to report by letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy as soon as prac- 
ticable. The author quotes the order to show 





his unwillingness to admit that the struggle was 
over ; but be could not have written it without 
a full perception of its irony. The force was 
disbanded, with an allowance from the treasure 
of three weeks’ pay for each man; the total 
amount being equal, as Captain Parker remarks 
in passing, to that received by several of the 
President’s aides. A company from Charlotte, 
which had volunteered to assist the midsbipmen 
in their journey, was offered a keg of cents—an 
offer which the men indignantly rejected. 

Captain Parker’s story is delightfully told. 
He is absolutely without art; he lays bare his 
opinions and feelings with the utmost frankness, 
It is clear that he is a thorough officer, a keen 
observer, and an impartial narrator; with a 
quick sense of fun, a kindly temper, and an irre- 
pressible flow of animal spirits. The sensation 
that one gets in reading his book is like that of 
going out ina yacht on a fine morning, with a 
spanking breeze : everything is fresh and sunny 
and sparkhog—and, above all, you are out fora 
lark. The narrative, from the first appearance 
of the boy of fourteen on the deck of the North 
Carolina to the parting at Abbeville after the 
collapse of the Confederacy, is steadily pursued, 
and the facts are told in a manly and straight- 
forward way; but the author is always as ready 
to turn aside, even at the most critical moment, 
for a joke or a story as the midsbipman of forty 
years ago was to skylark in the steerage. It is 
impossible to quarrel with him for these charm- 
ing digressions, trivial though they may some- 
times be. He fairly bubbles over with tun and 
good-humor ; his stories are always good, and 
his comments upon men and things lose none of 
their pith and richness from being almost boyish 
in their ingenuousness, 

It is particularly in that part of the book 
which deals with the civil war that one is struck 
by the impartial candor of its criticism. This 
is, if we mistake not, the only memoir that bas 
been written by a Confederate naval officer, 
except that of Semmes on the cruise of the 
Alabama. Semmes wrote his book soon after 
the war, before the bad blood bad passed off, 
and the vituperation on every page makes it 
wearisome reading. Its tone is little better than 
ruffianly. Captain Parker’s ‘ Recollections’ are 
the very reverse of this: he has not a trace of 
ill-feeling, and he speaks his honest convictions, 
without regard to friend or foe. He sees no 
reason in Semmes’s complaint that the Kearsarge 
was an ironclad, and, with blunt directness, he 
characterizes Beauregard’s proclamation of the 
cessation of the Charleston blockade as “all 
bosh.” When, on the otber hand, he jocosely 
invokes the shade of Sir Piercie Shafton over 
the utterances of Mr. Secretary Welles, there is 
no malice in bis words, and one cannot listen to 
them without a perception of their justice. As 
a whole, the book has a sterling value, in the 
interest not only of truth, but of gocd feeling. 


TOURISTS IN MEXICO. 

Mexico and Her Lost Provinces, A Journey to 
Mexico, Southern California, and Arizona, by 
Way of Cuba. By William Henry Bishop. 
Harper & Brothers. 1883, 

Mexico and the Mexicans; or, Notes of Travel 
in the Winter and Spring of 1883. By Howard 
Conkling. Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. 
1883. 

SEVERAL of Mr. Bishop's chapters have already 

appeared in Harper's Monthly and in the Na- 

tion. He retouches and adds enough to make a 

very readable volume of 500 pages. Consider- 

ably more than half of the book is devoted to 

Mexico, and to that part our review will be con- 

fined. Mr. Bishop describes bimself as ‘a 

desultory traveller mainly in search of the 








(p. 94). While this declaration 


picturesque ” 
may serve to give bis book a distinct place in 
of works on Mexico, 
italso leads him to write without a unifying 


the increasing catalogue 
plan. There is an undoubted charm in the way 
he makes statistics jostle descriptions of scenery, 
puts political reflections on the same page with 
character studies, with an 
ecdote, but it leaves one a little at a loss how to 
the value of the book. It 
seems almost ungracious to tind fault with the 


and groups history 


estimate success or 
statements of a man who professes to be only 
painting us pictures, Yet the 
pleasure which bis pictures give us, and at the 
them into a 


Wwe can admit 


same time help him to get truer 
setting. 

The Spanish of the volume needs attention, 
We bave noticed * pronunciamento” (pp. 3, 124), 


hh) 


‘ Vamenos ” (p. 19), ** Ayuntamienta ” (p, 222), 
‘*Omeltusco” (p. 227), ‘* Papagallo” (p, 284). 
Mexican vagaries in the confusion of sacred 


names are, we know, surprising, but we doubt 
much if even they could bave transformed the 
famous Nuestra Senora del Pilar into the 
‘* Nuestro Sefor del Pilar” which Mr. Bishop 
reports having seen (p. 247). There is a general 
and conspicuous disregard or misuse of the 
written accents. The sentence on p. 19 lacks 
three, and thereby makes nonsense, There are 
certain small inconsistencies in the book which 
witness to a careless revision. Mr. Bishop arriv 
ed in the country in the middle of April. He 
accounts for the clouds of dust be encountered 
in bis ride up to the capital, across the plains, 
by saying, *‘ We bad come at the end of the 
rainy season” The truth is, it was the 
end of the dry season—which lasts, rougbly, 
from October to May. Indeed, Mr. Bishop him 
self finds this out, and so tells us, furtber on (p. 
213), but one would think his later knowledge 
might have corrected bis early mistake, when 
once he set himself to publish his 
papers in book form. At one place (p. 60 
gives the pupulation of Mexico city as 250,000, 
at another (p. 83) as but 200,000. Such a varia 
tion would not be strange, in view of the utter 
uncertainty of the Mexican census, if the two 
contradictory statements had not been allowed 


p. 33). 


magazine 
he 


to stand without an indication that estimates 
differ. Similarly, Monterey is, on one page (52) 





said to be on the line of the Mexican Central 
Railroad, while on p, 87 itis truly given to the 
Mexican National. 

One serious error occurs on p. 140. The elec 
tion returns in the Presidential contest of IS7I 
are said to show a total poll of only 12,361 votes. 
for a population of over 8,000,000, These tigures 
are taken from a school * History of Mexico,’ 
written by Manuel Payno, and can be found on 
p. 246 of that work. They have been cited by 
others, for the purpose of making the same mfer. 
ence as that drawn from them by Mr. Bishop 
viz., that there is no popular participation m the 
Mexican elections. The figures were cited and 
the inference drawn by Mr. John Bigelow, ex 
Minister to Mexico, in the pages of Harper's 
Monthly, tf we remember, less than two vears 
He was replied to, on this head as on 
others, by the Mexican Minister to our country, 
Don Matias ; 


ago. 


tomero, who clearly showed tbat 
only an ignorance of the electoral system of 


Mexico could bave found this statement of 
Payno’s surprising. Tbese 12,361 votes were the 
votes of electors, each one elected as the repre 
sentative of a district containing 500 inhabitant 





If our own average of one voter to every tive 
inhabitants true of Mexico, 
12,000 * would represent over 1,000,000 
That such a proportion of the popula 
tion ever has voted in Mexico, no one 
Probably a majority of the people do 

when the elections take place. 


were then these 
votes” 
voters. 
be Lie Ves, 
pot Kuew 


The mass of those 


The Nation. 


who do know 


are well assured that the whole 
business is such a farce that it makes no differ 
whetber Mr 
inference that the elections are simply a cum 
f declaring the will of the 


tration is, no doubt, very near the truth, but it 


ence they vote or not. Bishop's 


brous way adminis 


capLot be fairly drawn from the figures be ed 
duces and does not understand. Pavno, with 
recollections of Prescott, seems to have been our 


autbor’s sole guide to Mexican history 

But these are small blemishes in a 
cellent book. What with bis admirable and 
characteristic sketcbes, bis irrepressible Ameri 


really ex 


can persistency in going to all places and seeimg 
all things, in the face of alleged impossibilities, 


his close observation, Mr. Bisbop 


yond any writer we know of in getting at th 
actual heart of things.” There are, for instance, 
two ways of seeing Mexico city : one is to stand 


on the bill of Chapultepec or Molino del Rey, at 
the soft haloof the 
shot through with the slant 


sunrise, when rising mists, 
raysofthesun, throws 
a glamour over the whole valley, and makes the 
city, with its dimly-seen demes and towers, seem 
a very gem on the bosom of that glorious plain 
the other is to walk the filth 
the disease, the misery—all the more pitiable for 


being half unconscious; to 


its streets, to see 


meet those throngs cf 


half-naked Indiaus who cause pitv to struggle 
with disgust in the beholder; to encounter 

every band the signs of corrupt and degenerate 
blood, impaired vitality, moral ipsensibility 


Travellers bave been too much 


riven to using 


the former method alone. It was a fashion set 


iu the charming letters of Mme. Calderon de la 
Barea, who lived in a continuous state of enthu 
siasm, naturalin the wife of the first Spanish 
minister plenipotentiary sent to the Republi 

received as he was with trantic delight as bear 
ing the long-delayed recognition of independence 
from the mother country. But Mr. Bishoy 


walks the streets, and does not « 


with standing on the hill, 





We get a hint at the exactions, almost Turk 
ish, of the Vera Cruz custom bouse. One rea 
son for these may not be generally know? 
The salaries of all officers, from the fe 
himself down to porters, are fixed at a I 
tain sum, plus a certain percentage f all 
fines imposed and contiscations mace It is 
not strange that there should be a general 


spiracy to take the uttern 
rhe 


litical economy 


ost farthing from the 
helpless importer. Government nas learned 


its Spanish px well. 


a tariff so high as to dise 


It keeps uj 


urnge 











rizes rates of transportation that strang tel 
pal commerce, puls postage at a figure that f 
bids letter-writing, 

Mr. Bishop's ride to Acapulco makes, perhaps 
the most interesting pa f his t : is his 
route lay so out of the ordinary. A gentler 
who made the same journey, only in the reverse 
firection, some vears before Mr. Bishop, gives a 
striking proof of the simy ty and poverty of 
the people of the interior He sought out the 
American consul in Acapu for advice as t 
the trip. That official advised h to take 
silver for bis personal expenses, except rf 
llas—a coin worth about three cents. He invest 
ed in money of that den nation, paid for 
his meals and lod and the care of his horse 
dumnog a journey of thirteen days, and, on 
reaching Mexi ity. found that he bad still & 
worth of the three-cent pieces. For every service 
rendered, n what, the invariable charge 
was a util The people knew no bigher 
denominatior 

To turn fr Bishop's book to Mr, Conk 

g's is to tu 1a series of pictures toa set 
f surveyors charts We get plodding com 


‘rescott, extracts 


Humboldt and 
from Government reports, statistics of mining 


pilations of 


and railroad interest f rs ’ 
value to those w ha 1 ssf s 
but bardly of ft t nee tity 
the iking a book 1 f tt Mr. Cont A 
seems to forget that Mex ‘ ger t 
land if tet and i t that va 
When his yrandfather was American M ‘ 
that « try Hed bes f t th t 
scenes, buildings st > t wit 
the piedsed al f “ snddiog s k 
f knowledge Add to tt i “ 
mnonpla nearnate whet t 1 \ 
lamatory, at ervat “ | ype 
f striking deeper tt t ‘ ‘ 
f character, ana ! il ace 
the Spanish extravaga ft t { 
etsaverv t ti pute i { 
isto be credited i ‘ t 
point of fact and thogra r. 3 
Intensifies tl Py t t f . 
mgr if; it se soa \ ” 
to bri ! n i ‘ 
istakes tera nt tt s arn 
tantsor tra 
KROESTLIN'S 1 t 
Vv \ ‘ 
Translate 
( M 3 | } 
theran | . 
IN tw I t t 
Mi \ { \ ‘ 
[ ea . ! i 
I (. J is WK . \ s 
his notice witl ‘ \ " “ q 
a Li {1 ‘ 
such at “ 
fthef \ 
) w“ \ i t s 
that the w x t . “ i ‘ 
t t M 
~ ive kK ‘ t \ { 
wast ~ i . Ww 1} y™ 4 
the firs ‘ Vears ama tha 
t K tseif Was \ i in ep i 
Poh i f il Koest . } 
v} bas th s of s irs f 
t the ist ¢eig rs 
Lt (y ate © Was VeV \ 
f highe " 4 l vas prepa iw ! 
equa ire and tast i g the st te rhe 
peor . ul text, and ace 
iteresting Vv to the general readet it t 
the sc} ras We hy a multitude { ist 
t Sa fw were eful reproducti f 
nte }* i ‘ iis It pave, besict ail 
ral se t f facs s of d iments with 
translations. In a word, it Was a te f a 
Poy art k in the best sense of that abused 
ert 
It is fr this abridgment that Doctor Morris 
has prepared the translation before us He 
says It was thought eminently proper that 
the 1 k thus noticed by the distinguished bis 
torian Froude should be put into the bands of 
English admirers of the mighty Luther, and it 
is accordingly presented to them.” And this is 
the way be has done it: In the first place, he 


has dropped all the German illustrations and 


reproductions, and has added insult to the injury 
by saying that he did so because they were not 
adapted to 
} 


and artistically finished illustrations, which we 


American taste. In place of them 


has substituted what he calls ‘‘ some modern 
are certain will secure the approbation of our 
These 


an exception, ‘“ borrowed” from 


patrons. substituted illustrations are, 
with scarcely 
those of 
transfer the only merit they ever had, that of 
careful workmanship ; 


absurd enough at the best, are here reproduced 


Gustav Koenig, and bave lost. in the 


the designs, feeble and 
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in a style of art worthy of a child’s primer of the 
last generation. 
a portrait of Luther 
certain pride, is from an engraving in his own 


To crown all, he has given us 
which, he tells us with a 


collection of Luther likenesses, made more than 
two centuries after the reformer’s death ! 
We dwelt 


they indicate the spirit which bas governed the 


have upon these matters because 


whole work. The translation, we are informed, 
was intrusted to several hands, in order to basten 
of the 

but, 
somewhat careful comparison of different por- 


its completion. No indication limits of 


each workman has been given, from a 


tions with the original, we may say without 
the 
by an even badness, such as might have been 


harshness that translation is characterized 
expected in a book evidently thrown together in 
the greatest possible haste to catch the market 
We 
have enough bad translations of good books, but 
what makes this particularly exasperating is the 
with which 


while people are interested in the subject. 


condescension the editor explains 
all the feeble points as concessions to the de- 
It would be 


idle to point out special errors of carelessness 


praved taste of American readers. 


and inaccuracy : they bristle upon every page, 
as any one who knows German may easily con- 
vince himself, 

It isa relief to turn from the insufficient set- 
ting to the really brilliant picture it encloses, 
Never was a better illustration of the fact that 
no faults of presentation can wholly obscure the 
value of a truly great work. The original biog- 
raphy was tbe first of a series called ‘‘ The 
Lives and Writings of the Fathers and Founders 
of the Lutheran Church.” The plan of the series 
was to give not merely a biographical sketch of 
each man, but also a selection of his most im- 
portant writings, so that the reader might hear 
In Koestlin the 
man was found who better than any other was 
fitted by his previous studies to undertake the 
biography of the great central figure about 
whom all the others were to be grouped. His 
book—we speak now of the original publication 

-is a masterpiece in its kind. An ardent ad- 
mirer of Luther and a devout believer in the 
church system he inaugurated, Koestlin bas pre- 
served throughout the character of the impar- 
tial historian. He admits frankly that there 
are points in the character of the great person- 
ality he is dealing with which even his blind 
followers would find difficult to explain; but he 
undertakes to show how these defects were but 
the natural outcome of the situation in 
Luther found himself. 

It is easy for one looking back to convict any 
great leader of men of weaknesses and errors. 
We look at his problems in the light of later 
events, and we forget that he himself was feeling 
his way step by step in the dark, never quite 
sure whither the next move might lead him. 
And this was eminently true of Luther. Calvin 
at twenty-seven drew up a complete formula of 
doctrine and organization, from which as long 
as he lived he never departed, and which never 
passed through any essential changes. In his 
life there was no development. The problems 
which he found ready to bis hand had been 
already thought out by Luther and the German 
theologians. 

Luther, on the other hand, was called upon 
constantly to face in new forms the consequences 
of his own action, and it would be strange in- 
deed if, in a time of ferment such as that, he 
should always have proved equal to the emer- 
gency. The wonder of the man is, that in so 


him speak in his own tongue. 


which 


many cases he did rise to a clear understanding 
of the exact issue involved, and forced his oppo- 
nents, friends or enemies as they might be, to 
recognize the force of bis arguments or of his 
personality. 


He rose, almost from the first, to 


The Nation. 


be the dictator of the 
forming party. All questions of doctrine and 
of administration referred to him; at 
times he was almost overwbelmed beneath the 
burden of these responsibilities. It is the best 
proof of the even balance of his mind that, in 
spite of his violent disposition, he succeeded so 
well in through the dangerous and 
shifting currents of the day. 

If we think of him only as the man who posted 
his theses on the church door at Wittenberg, 
who burned the Pope’s bull, who faced the Em- 
pire and the Church at Worms, we shali gain 
but a very inadequate idea of bis activity. 
These were the moments when the world saw 
him flaming with the ardor of his conviction, 
and defying all the powers of earth in the name 
of a higher power, whose servant he believed 
himself to be. But when by means of this de- 
fiance the flame had been kindled, then came 
the still more arduous labor of so guiding it that 
it should purify and not destroy. The work of re- 
organization must follow after the work of de- 
struction. There were others who could not rise to 


intellectual serious re- 


were 


steering 


these new demands—men whose like are thrown 
up by every great social movement, and who 
could point to Luther as their leader, and demand 
that he should still lead them on into absolute li- 
berty ; but be saw from his retreat on the Wart 
burg whither these excesses must tend. He came 
down among them, and, by the simple force 
of the few great truths upon which he relied, 
succeeded in checking the mad current of radi- 
calism. Again, in all the delicate questions re- 
garding the relations of the Church to the civil 
power, his position was one of consistent con- 
servatism. He bad no desire to separate the 
Church from the state, nor to check in any way 
the control of the civil over the ecclesiastical 
body. The solution of the question, by allow- 
ing to every prince the right of reforming within 
his own territory, was not satisfactory to him. 
What he aimed at to the end was the final con- 
quest of the truth over the sovereign of Germany, 
so that the reform he had at heart might have 
free scope in all the Empire. He counselled 
submission to the last, and it was a merciful 
fate which spared him the sight of his beloved 
Saxony overrun by imperial troops, the whole 
land engaged in a bitter struggle which bis 
death had perhaps precipitated. 

It was the hope of this ultimate victory of the 
truth over the hearts of men which caused him 
to resist so vigorously every proposal for an 
alliance with reforming parties who differed 
from him by ever so slight a shade in matters 
which seemed to him essential. At one moment 
it seemed as if an evangelical alliance between 
Lutherans, Zwinglians, and Calvinists might 
Lutber 
steadily refused his consent, and the proposition 
failed. Soin the years 1540-41, when moderate 
men on both sides fancied they saw the way for 
a reconciliation with Rome, it was largely Lu- 
ther’s opposition which caused the failure of the 
negotiations. Rome offered great concessions, 
but he could not be persuaded that they were 
made in any sincere spirit. 

So with the internal organization of his church. 
It seemed to him a monstrous proposition that 
the congregation, as such, had any real rights. 
That seemed to him to smack of democracy and 
anarchy. He insisted that in place of the autho- 
rity of the Pope, which had proved itself un- 
worthy, there must be some other authority, 
and this he found in the state as bead of the 
Church. The great principle of the right of the 
congregation we owe to the men whom Luther 
counted among his bitterest foes. 

All this, and much more, has been for the first 
time clearly and consistently presented to the 
world by Julius Koestlin. His work, even in 


have swept all opposition before it. 
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the mangled form in which it now lies before 
=nglish readers, cannot fail to rouse a new and 
intelligent interest in the reformer in the minds 
of many persons to whom he bas been heretofore 
but an honored name. It will serve an especial 
purpose in explaining to many why the celebra- 
tion of the 10th of next month is now engaging 
the thoughts of men in all quarters of the Protes- 
tant world. 


Colonies and Dependencies. Part 1, India, by 
J. S. Cotton, late Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, Part 2, The Colonies, by E. J. Paine, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co, 1883, 
Pp. 164. 

THIs little book, one of the series under the 

general name of ‘“‘ The English Citizen,” edited 

by Professor Craik, is an admirable example of 
what may be done to bring large subjects within 
popular reach. Neither part is much longer 

than one of the more important articles of a 

cyclopeedia, but each is so well digested and so 

tersely presented that it gives nearly all the 
ordinary reader would care for. Each is also 
the work of a thoroughly competent hand. 

In the first part, India, with its vast extent, 
its hundreds of millions of people of different 
races, its complicated political system, its past 
relations to the English East India Company, 
and its present subordination to the British 
Government, is presented with so comprehensive 
a view as to make one wonder how so much can 
be crowded into so few pages without becoming 
a mere series of tables. Yet the narrative is in- 
teresting, and the history, though necessarily a 
sketch, is so well sketched that those who know 
most of Indian history will be likely to be most 
pleased with the manner in which the condensa- 
tion bas been done. 

The second part, which deals with the British 
colonies and their relations to the mother coun- 
try, is worthy of its predecessor. The classifica- 
tion is based upon the natural division of the 
colonies into those which, having a large pre- 
ponderance of citizens of British stock, have the 
enjoyment of the quasi-independence known as 
“responsible government,” and those which, 
being still chiefly inhabited by native tribes, are 
necessarily ruled assubject countries. The salient 
characteristics of each form of colonial govern- 
ment are rapidly hit off, giving to every careful 
reader a sharply defined notion of the policy of 
the British Government, and its effect upon the 
material and social advancement of the people 
of the colonies. The curious features of colonial 
history are also touched upon, such as the frank 
avowal of the reasons for withdrawing represen- 
tative government from some colonies with 
their own consent, in cases like those of Jamaica 
and Natal, where the diminution of European 
residents in the presence of large bodies of Afri- 
can population had made the ordinary methods 
of representative government apparently im- 
practicable. 

A very iuteresting chapter is found in the 
relation of the colonial system to the British 
navy, and the contrast between the necessity 
laid upon the English Government to maintain 
an immense naval armament and the freedom 
from such a burden which the United States en- 
joys in its compact, though vast, territory, hav- 
ing such resources in itself that it could not be 
ruined ‘‘if all its ports were under perpetual 
blockade.” The advantage this country bas 
over the British colonies is fully stated, and the 
superior attractions offered to immigrants are 
by no means slurred. 

The brief but lucid treatment of topics in both 
parts of the volume is such as to make the book 
even more fit for the shelves of a family library 
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He has done more than any one in this country cannot, we think, close these chapters without the work of one author, a pretty high grade 
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fully and well, and by every means at hand, the bim, and entered more into detail respecting his own department, as in the case of probably 
minds and hearts of children, and to make it the best one of Cassell’s books, that edited by 


the early French socialists Duncan and written by many hands. The same 
given place for ths purpose plan marks the ‘Standard Natural History,’ 


manifest to every unbiassed person that it is 
through this psychological work mainly, though 





not alone, that teaching can ever become, in g y t id now publishing by Cassino in Boston, under the 
any sense, a profession or a science ms irin what is technically editorship of Coues and Kingsley. All such 
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works are, of course, profusely illustrated; they 
are also necessarily readable, or they would 
cease to exist. 

If, now, we take a late edition of Cuvier—say 


the well-known one of 184%—we find a single | 


portly volume of some 700 pages, fully illus- 
trated, giving a compendious account, some- 
what in the form of running commentary, of the 
animal kingdom, systematically arranged and 
classified according to the ideas of its author ;: 
the classes, orders, and families concisely de 
fined, with genera and species enough remarked 
upon to illustrate the divisions established and 
the system proposed ; with, however, a maxi 
mum of technicality to a minimum of readability, 
and continual insistence upon comparative ana- 
tomy. It is not all Cuvier, however ; for the 
text of his editors—in this case Blyth, Mudie, 
Johnston, Westwood, and Carpenter—greets us 
on almost every page. Their business was to 
bring Cuvier down to date ; the ‘Régne Ani- 
mal’ was made a composite book by their la- 
bors; and such a volume as we have here 
sketched was, in 1849, incomparably the best 
view of the whole animal kingdom extant, for 
the purposes of any general reader and of many 
scientific students, though searcely for any 
To-day, however, it is practically 
obsolete. We turn to it to see what used to be 
thought and said upon the subject, but we hardly 
study the subject from it any more than we do 
from Goldsmith’s ‘ Animated Nature,’ that ex- 
traordinary exhibition of genius and ignorance. 
The class of books above noted has entirely re- 
placed alike the Cuviers and the Goldsmiths. 
Doctor Wright's management of an Animal 
Kingdom may rank well among the good books 
of this class. It is not a Brehm, but then neither 
is ita Goodrich. It has the advantage of being 
a single volume of about the same bulk as the 
edition of Cuvier above noted ; it is profusely 
illustrated with fair to excellent woodcuts, 
averaging, we should judge, at least one to 
every page. It is well planned and well written, 
and we think the author, under stress of the 
great condensation necessary to give any survey 
of the whole field in one volume, has shown 
much tact in elaborating those portions of the 
volume which most readers care most for, at 
the expense of the others. He need not have 
apologized for unequal treatment of some por 
tions of the animal kingdom ; for, as he says 
truly, ‘‘ interesting stories about monads are not 
by any means as numerous as those about 
monkeys, nor have sponges as yet obtruded 
themselves upon our notice by assuming the im- 
pertinent physiognomies or intrusive habits of 


specialist. 


sparrows.” 

So it falls out that about one-third of the 
whole volume is devoted to mammals ; less than 
as much to birds ; to reptiles and fishes together 
only about as much as to birds ; and to all the 
rest of the animal kingdom about as much as to 
birds. The book is of about the bulk of the 1849 
Cuvier, and we fancy contains about as much 
matter ; while the apportioning of space to the 
several classes is approximately similar, though 
only about half of the ‘Régne Animal’ is occu- 
pied with vertebrates. The treatment is syste- 
matic and consecutive, and there is enouga 
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technicality to ballast the pronounced popu- 


larity ; the classification is fairly up to the 
times : the descriptions of animal life, when not 
origina], are drawn from trustworthy sources, 
and are credible as well as readable. On the 
whole, we do not see why we may not say that 
Doctor Wright has produced in one volume a 
very acceptable modern ‘‘ Cuvier” for the gene- 
ral reader, and especially for the rising genera- 
tion. 


Canaries and Cage-Birds. By Geo. H. Holden. 
New York : Published by the Author. 1 vol. 
large Svo, pp. 364. 

THIS is primarily an advertisement of the au- 

thor’s business, that of an importer and dealer 

in cage-birds ; but it is not only an advertise 

ment—it is the outgrowth, apparently, of a 

much less pretentious treatise of similar charac- 

ter, Holden’s ‘ Book of Birds,’ which we believe 
went through several editions, and must there- 
fore have had sufficient reason for being. The 
present form of the publication 1s designed to be 
a help to those who keep birds for pleasure or 
breed them for profit. The usual assortment of 
cage-birds is passed in review, the greater part 
of the space devoted to each being occupied 
with practical directions for feeding, rearing, 
and otherwise caring for them. No pretence of 
literary style is made, but the book should be 
readable for those who fancy birds, and as it 
conveys the views of one whose experience is 
certainly mature, and who knows very well 
what he has written about, it should accomplish 
its aim to be areal help to birdkeepers. Some 
of the facts given and stories told, especially 
about bird-buying and importing, let the reader 
into some curious trade secrets. Canaries hold 
the leading place, and the bullfinch is par- 
ticularly well treated, a number of *‘bullfinch 
melodies ” being given in musical notation. The 
articles on parrots, finches, wrens, the mocking- 
bird, and various others of our native wild 
birds, are extended, and directions for mating 
and rearipg various exotic species not often 
bred in this country are given. There are many 
illustrations, including several colored plates, 
which, though recognizable without exception, 
cannot be praised as works of art ; some black 
full-page cuts, extremely coarse and hard : but 
also a number of figures in the text of much 
better average quality, some being fine portraits, 

and others spirited sketches. The book is a 

composite rather than a composed one, but lacks 

neither pictures, poetry, music, readability, nor 
usefulness as claims upon our attention. 


Modern Spanish Readings. Embracing Texts, 
Notes, and Etymological Vocabulary. By 
William I. Knapp, Professor in Yale College. 
Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 1885. 

THIS is aseries of prose readings—one page of 

“ Versos ” excepted—each complete in itself, and 

all composed in the language of contemporary 

Spain, as used ‘tin good society, . . . in the 

journal, the review, and the latest work of fic- 

tion.” The pieces given are thirteen in number, 
interesting historical matter occupying most of 
the space ; and among the authors represented 
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are Maria José de Larva (‘‘ Figaro,” died 1837), 
Javier de Burgos (d. 1847), Lista (d. 1848), Juan 
Donoso Cortes (d. 1855), Lafuente (d. 1866), Ce- 
cilia BoOhl de Faber (‘‘Fernan Cavallero,” d. 
1877), José Selgas (born 1824), and Emilio Caste- 
lar (b 1882). The ‘‘ Notes” are copious, being 
explanatory not only of idiomatic phrases, 
grammatical forms, or peculiarities of construc- 
tion, but also of historical, geographical, and 
biographical points and allusions. Some are 
exceptionally full—we may say, more so than 
needed—as, for instance, when, inexplanation of 
a purely incidental mention of ‘la batalla de 
Talavera,” we are told when and by whom the 
battle was fought, after whom the town was 
surnamed ‘de la Reina,” in what condition it is 
now, that it is famous as the birthplace of Juan 
de Mariana, when this writer lived, and where 
and by whom the first edition of his ‘ History of 
Spain’ was published. The ‘‘ Vocabulary ” oc 
cupies almost half of the 450 pages of the book, 
and is fully accented and very lucidly done. Its 
ety mological indications form a very meritorious 
feature, though ‘‘ space was wanting to develop 
the popu!ar Latin forms out of which Spanish 
words grew,” the author ‘‘ being able in most 
cases merely to drop the key-word, or a sug- 
gestion.” In his conclusions as to derivations 
he occasionally differs from the great authorities 
on the subject, such as Dietz or Dozy, and for 
some deviations be states his reasons. Thus, for 
instance, he rejects the common derivation of Don 
from duminus—‘‘whicb makes legally only dom’- 
no, and by assinnulation of the m, donno, whence 
regularly duevio icf. somnus, sonno, sue7io), and 
domina, duefia”—and be derives it from the 
Phoenician (and Hebrew) @d6n, lord. But if the 
Pheenicians introduced Don and Dojfia and 
Port. Dom and Dona into the Spanish Penin- 
sula, from whom have the Italians received 
their donna (obviously = domina) ? Professor 
Knapp, in comparing ‘‘the other Romance na- 
tions,” forgets this Italian word. 
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